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1, Lowering the Boat from the Royal Mail Steamship “‘ Essequibo” in the Bay of Biscay, Four Hundred Miles from the Lizard.—2. Parting Company, Aug. 14: ‘ Good-Bye !”— 
3. Captain Harvey, R.N., Taking a Solar Observation Under Difficulties, Aug. 16 
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THE GRAPHIC 


England has good reason 


THE BRITISH VICTORY. : ; 
to be satisfied with the achievements of her troops during 
the present week. Most people had begun to be a little 


out the delay caused by transport arrangements ; 
elves heard 


impatient ab : 
and the grumblers who never fail to make thems 
on such occasions had produced a slight impression by their 
dismal forebodings. After all, the delay was not of much 
importance ; and Sir Garnet Wolseley has fully justified by 
results his determination to postpone his great stroke 
until his preparations were absolutely complete. Our army 
has gained many a more splendid victory, but the Battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir has a lustre of its own, since it was fought 
before the whole world for ends in which the whole world is 
interested. It was planned with admirable foresight, and it 
would be impossible to praise too highly the manner in 
which the orders of the Commander-in-Chief were executed. 
That so fine a force would do justice to itself was to be 
anticipated ; but the dash and resolute courage with which 
it stormed the enemy’s positions went beyond the expec- 
tations even of those who had the strongest confidence in 
the good qualities of British soldiers, Both in Europe 
and the remote East we shall reap many solid benefits 
from so striking a manifestation of warlike energy. Mean- 
while, it would be dangerous to assume that all our 
difficulties are at an end. When the last trace of resistance 
to our arms has vanished, the diplomatic problem will still 
remain to be solved. That we cannot quit Egypt as promptly 
as we entered it is evident enough ; for a proper system of 
government must be firmly established, and that can be done 
only by England. Annexation is not thought of, and even 
a Protectorate has never been seriously proposed ; but after 
such events as those which are now taking place our 
influence in Egypt must be greater than that of any other 
Power or Powers. How far is our influence to extend, and 
by what means is it to be exerted? These are the questions 
which must somehow be practically answered in the near 
future, and every conceivable reply to them will be met by 
so many objections from one or other of the European 
States that we cannot hope for an easy, or even, perhaps, for 
a perfectly satisfactory issue. Of one thing, however, we 
may be sure, and that is that the Government will be 
successful exactly in pro;o tion as its aims are clearly 
defined; and fortunately, in its treatment of Egyptian 
matters, it has hitherto given no sign of indecision. 


THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT.——There can be 
no doubt that the popularity of the Government was rapidly 
waning two or three months ago. Everywhere —in Parlia- 
ment, in Ireland, in the East—Mr. Gladstone seemed to 
have failed ; and the measure of the decline of his influence 
was afforded by the growing confidence of the Conservatives. 
A great change has been manifested lately. The Conserva- 
tives give hardlyany sign of vitality, and Liberals are talking as 
if the real career of the present Parliament were only now 
about to begin. Some attempts have been made by thorough- 
going partisans to attribute this new state of things to the 
fact that the country has had time to review impartially the 
whole history of the Government. They even think—or 
affect to think—that something is due to the recollection of 
our abandonment of Afghanistan, and of our concessions to 
the Boers. The real causes are, of course, much less remote ; 
and the most important of them is undoubtedly the vigour 
with which the Government have acted in Egypt. Con- 
servatives may be of opinion that war was rendered 
inevitable by culpable hesitancy at-an earlier stage ; but they 
find few openings for criticism in Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
since he began to act in earnest. As for the Liberals, they 
are delighted by the proof he has given that the Tories are 
not the only party capable of upholding the national honour. 
The condition of Ireland also accounts in some degree for 
the renewed popularity of the Ministry. Our troubles there 
are not over yet ; but there are, at any rate, signs of improve- 
ment. This is explained partly by the good harvest, partly 
by the exhaustion of the Irish people after a sort of revolu- 
tionary paroxysm. The Government, however, get all the 
credit ; and if Ireland is really about to “settle down,” we 
may expect that Mr. Gladstone will be overwhelmed by 
expressions of gratitude from his English and Scottish 
adherents. Altogether, the prospect before him is, from his 
own point of view, very satisfactory; and could he be 
persuaded to accept a compromise on the question of the 
Closure, there would be some chance of a period of compara- 
tively calm and useful discussion. 


THE EXECUTION OF HYNES. The Irish people have 
already added the name of Hynes to the list of their political 
martyrs. “ Died this morning at Limerick ” is the expression 
used of him in the streets of that city, and the death, as it was 
accompanied outside the prison walls with the lamentations 
of a prayerful crowd, will long be recalled on the banks of 
the Shannon by funeral parties bearing torches and vowing 
vengeance against the Government which slew him. The fact 
is not unaccountable, nor does it depend upon any tendency 
of the Irish people to glorify murder for its own sake. 
They, however, prefer that a man who has committed that 
crime should escape rather than that the English Govern- 
ment should lay hands on him. And, when he is caught and 


hanged, the hatred of the agency which has brought him to 
justice not only palliates the original crime, but raises the 
murderer to a position of general esteem. So powerful are 
Irish sympathies, that the circumstances of the original deed 
will soon be forgotten ; it will only be remembered that the 
jury who convicted him had a portentous liquor bill on the 
eve of their decision, and that a patriot who explained it and 
drew unwarrantable conclusions from the size and variety of 
it was deprived of his freedom. Yet there can be no doubt 
that the Lord Lieutenant exercised a larger mercy in refusing 
to revise Hynes’s sentence than he would have done in 
granting a reprieve. The murder was a cool, cowardly 
transaction, which robbed an inoffensive herdsman of his life 
because he served a grazier, who had taken land on the back 
of an eviction of a previous tenant. Hynes was recognised 
by the dying man ; and abundant proof of the act was found 
upon him. His execution may be trusted to do much service 
for the terrorised classes in Ireland who really wish to get 
through life with moderate security, 


ENGLAND AND THE WAR.——lIn an able speech delivered 
the other day in Cumberland, Sir Wilfrid Lawson renewed 
his protest against the expedition in Egypt. He has seldom 
spoken with so much force, and his eloquence was none the 
less effective because it was adorned by fewer jokes than 
usual. Even among his own friends, however, he was able to 
produce only a very slight impression, and he and those poli- 
ticlans who agree with him on this question must be aware 
that they are as completely opposed to the national feeling as 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden were at the time of the Crimean 
War. It is in vain that Sir Wilfrid declaims about “the 
greatest of British interests,” and points to the contrast 
between the present action of Mr. Gladstone and the glowing 
perorations of the Midlothian speeches. The vast majority 
even of the Radical party listen to him impatiently, and turn 
with fresh interest to the latest telegrams from the East. 
The truth seems to be that men like Sir Wilfrid Lawson were 
wholly misled by the results of the last general election a$ to 
the permanent tendencies of English opinion. They fancied 
that the character of the British people had been essentially 
changed, and that at last we had entered upon a period in 
which wars of every kind would be condemned by a nation 
remarkable for its faith alike in righteousness and in trade. 
In reality the overthrow of Lord Beaconsiield’s Ministry 
meant no more than that the constituencies thought it was 
about time forthe other side to have a chance. They gavea 
nominal assent to some high-sounding doctrines about peace 
and war; but it was obvious enough to cool observers that 
when these doctrines had served their temporary purpose 
they would be quickly laid aside and forgotten. No con- 
siderable section of Englishmen ever supposed that the 
enduring interests of the country would be neglected either 
by a Liberal or by a Tory Government. The mistake of 11e 
peace-at-any-price party is that they limit.themselves to the 
statement of general principles, making no attempt to grapple 
with the question whether our interests were seriously 
threatened by Arabi’s movements or not. As long as the 
present opinion on that point prevails, the war will continue 
to be popular, no matter how much electioneering oratory it 
may seem to contradict. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN LABouR. On the eve of 
important strikes it is natural that the advocates of labouring 
men should be demonstrating what is unfair in the masters’ 
treatment of these events. The greatest injustice, according 
to Mr. Porter, consists in the introduction from abroad of 
workmen who take up and finish “jobs” where the men on 
strike left them. It is true that, as yet, the importation of 
foreign labour has not gone any great length. German and 
American masons were not unknown at the New Law Courts. 
At the present hour, guarded by policemen, German ship- 
wrights are finishing steamships in certain yards; and it is 
anticipated that a further importation is contemplated when 
the coal-fields are vacated. On the question of the fairness 
of bringing in men from other countries to work English 
industries, there can hardly be any argument. As long as 
industries are managed on the present relationship of a 
capitalist taking all the risks and enjoying as much profit as 
he can get from the condition of the markets, workmen 
must be content to admit that it is in the capi- 
talist’s power to fill his mills, pits, or yards as, on 
emergency, he best can. Logically that might lead to 


a few hundred masters filling industrial England with® 


“niggers ;” but logic does not determine the question. 
Practically, however, it may lead to such an introduction of 
Coolies, without their system of indenture, as would displace 
a good many thousand of the strikers. As yet, the Coolies 
have only been available for tropical climates ; but, for the 
sake of earning their little competences, they have shown 
themselves willing to go through the greatest hardships. 
With the certainty before them of being better protected by 
Jaw in England than in any of the warmer settlements to 
which they are now carried, they would doubtless be quite 
willing in large numbers to risk the fog and damp. Skilled 
handicraftsmen would have little to fear ; but colliers might 
have a great deal, for, with the new aid of the electric light, 
Chinamen would soon get accustomed to subterranean 
hewing. The Coolie classes might not bea nice addition to 
industrial centres ; they would go to their mining task with 
‘ways which have already, on consular authority, been 
pronounced'to be dark. But they would be cheap, and they 


would keep work from solutions of continuity. Nor, just at 
the outset, could strikers expect that they would be excluded 


from the country by legislation. 


FOREIGN ANTIPATHY TO ENGLAND.—It cannot be 
truly said that England is at any time a popular nation. The 
manners of Englishmen in foreign countries are not, asa rule, 
adapted to conciliate opinion ; and our policy is generally 
believed to be dominated by crass and unblushing selfishness, 
Rarely has our popularity been ata lower ebb than it is now, 
A few French journals of the highest class speak well of us ; 
but journals of a lower rank, the writers of which must be 
supposed to know what will please their readers, continue to 
upbraid us for all we have done in Egypt, and do not conceal 
their delight at our difficulties. In Germany there is scarcely 
one influential newspaper favourable to England ; and, if the 
Italians are rather less spiteful than they were, the reason 
seems to be that they have begun to be*tirec of the monotony 
of incessant abuse. Fortunately there is not much chance of 
all this ill-will leading to any practical result. Perhaps 
foreign Governments understand us better than foreign 
populations ; but, at any rate, we are safe from anything 
more serious than verbal attacks while the maintenance of 
peace continues to be as necessary for our rivals as it is under 
existing conditions. A good many Englishmen would like to 
believe that foreign critics are animated chiefly by envy ; but 
it is hard to see why we should be envied for carrying on a 
costly war which, although just and inevitable, cannot add 
much to the national glory. It is more likely that the honesty 
of our aims and motives is vehemently suspected. We have 
never pretended to be fighting for an idea, or for the benefit 
of the rest of mankind ; but England has pledged herself to 
seek for no exclusive advantages in Egypt. The reassertion 
of this pledge by our leading statesmen in stronger terms 
than those hitherto used would probably only excite fresh 
distrust. We must, therefore, be content to wait until our 
sincerity is proved by the only evidence which will be 
accepted—the evidence of accomplished facts. 


SOCIAL ANARCHISTS. The movements of the French 
Socialists have been varied during the week by the resolution 
to erect a statue to Quinet. He is to be represented leaning up 
on his death-bed writing on the wall, “ Ni Dieu, Ni Maitre.” 
There is something in the nature of a bull in a man 
scratching such a line just when Death was mastering him ; 
but it seems to the French Socialists to summarise the 
teaching of him to whom they are about to do honour. So 
far as Quinet is concerned, though he dicd at Versailles only 
a few years ago, the incident has not been authenticated ; 
but the character of his career may seem to justify the 
legend. It is, however, forgotten that, ardent revolutionist 
as he was, there was a definite connection between his 
teaching and the constructive theories of men like St. 
Simon, He had studied history and the philosophy of 
history with the greatest ardour and success; and, though 
he placed himself in the front rank of the opponents of 
Monarchy and Christianity, he understood the continuity of 
the race too well to suppose that society, if it were suddenly 
tossed up from below, would begin again at Utopia. Some 
of his most characteristic utterances are made in execration 
of the tactics of the revolutionists who attempted to apply 
his principles through blood. The acceptance of the legend 
by the French Socialists shows with what quick steps they 
are going back to the theories and practice of ’93. Recon- 
struction of institutions, by slow experiment, has lost all its 
fascination for them. They find nothing in it. If the world 
is to be “hurried up” they think it is better to have one 
great period of demolition, after which scramble there is 
likely to be a better division of chances. At Lyons, it is to 
be noted that there have been extensive riots among the 
miners. The credit of these was rashly claimed for the 
Bonapartists, but the Socialists have corrected the mistake 
at an indignation meeting. The broken heads were 
distributed purely in furtherance of the Social Revolution, 
and in contempt of the magistracy, the army, and the 
middle classes. 


NIHILISM AND THE Czar. The Czar has once more 
ventured to show himself among his people, and he may be 
congratulated by all who wish well to him and to his 
country on this sign of returning courage. It would be 
unfair to condemn severely the seclusion in which he has 
lived since his accession ; for no one who has not been tried 


scan tell what may be the paralysis of will produced by an 


incessant dread of a sudden and violent death. People 
generally, however, do not find it easy to “ put themselves in 
his place,” and there can be no doubt that he has exposed 
himself to much contempt by shrinking even from such 
enemies as those who killed his father. It may be hoped 
that his renewed appearance in public is an indication of the 
subsidence of revolutionary excitement; but that his life 
may be henceforth regarded as safe is exceedingly impro- 
bable. The Nihilists are often said to be a small party, and 
this is perhaps true of those Nihilists who believe principally 
in the logic of dynamite. But there are Nihilists and 
Nihilists, and it has by no means been proved that profound 
discontent with the existing state of things in Russia is 
limited to an insignificant class, The Russian system of 
Government is admitted on all sides to be thoroughly 
corrupt, and even the ignorant peasantry are beginning to 
ask whether there can be any unalterable law in the order 
of the world compelling them to submit for ever to a harsh 
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and reckless tyranny. It is this prevalent sense of injustice 
which makes the revolutionary N ihilists strong ; and the Czar 
will never escape from personal risk until he suceneds in 
removing popular grievances. He himself would pone 
be as willing as the late Czar to establish a better socia 
condition ; but it is the curse of every despotic ruler to be 
at the head of a vast body of officials whose interests are in 


no respect identical with his own. 
oo es 


CRUELTY AT SEA.——The Secretary of the Board of 
Trade is taking up Mr. Plimsoll’s work. He had previously 
offended the seamen, who, from the nature of their employ- 
ment, cannot belong to political organisations, by his manner 
of receiving their wage deputations. Some of the lost 
popularity will, perhaps, come back during the labours of 
the Committee which he has appointed to inquire into the 
relations of owners and masters to their crews. In the first 
instance, the investigation will be confined to crews who 
work at fishing-grounds on the coast—persons who, from 
the nature of their employment, may belong, if they like, to 
political organisations. It is to be anticipated that much 
rough usage will be brought to light, as, indeed, has 
been shown already at the trial of the Hull smacksman 
who beat a boy to death. That some restraint can be placed 
upon the skippers who sail into the North Sea is certain. 
The most aggravated old salt will refrain from using the 
heel of his sea-boot as an instrument of education if he 
realise from the recent experience of his class that it may 
lead to the dislocation of his own neck. But the suppression 
of cruelty by Special Committee is not unlikely to be accom- 
panied by some disadvantages, as have Mr. Plimsoll’s 
labours for crews who go further out. It is certain that since 
his long agitation ended in a load-line and a disc English 
crews have become much more difficult to control. They 
have developed a_ sensitiveness to danger which their 
predecessors never knew, and not only are ships abandoned 
more readily in the open sea, but they are more often 
delayed till grievances are heard in local Courts. Smacksmen, 
who are regularly in communication with the shore, have 
readier access to Courts of Justice, and the chief amendment 
in the condition of crews can only be to bring them into 
easier connection with such. At present ill-used apprentices 
can generally cure or modify their own grievances. They 
can run away to the mercantile marine. 


NOTICE, In consequence of the NUMBER of SKETCHES 
which we are receiving from OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS and 
from OFFICERS at the SEAT of WAR 7z EGYPT, @ SUPPLE- 
MENT, consisting of FOUR EXTRA PAGES OF ENGRAVINGS, 
zs ISSUED WITH THIS NUMBER.— Zhe Half-Sheet this week, 
although delivered in the middle of the paper, must be placed 
jor binding between pages 276 and 285. 


J(MusEMENTS | 


RITANNIA THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING at 7 
(Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday excepted), EAST LYNNE. Mesdames Ruby 
Jrayton, Howe, Eversleigh, Newham ; Messrs. Auguste Creamer, Drayton, Steadman, 
Bigwood, Forsyth, Hodes. JINCIDENTALS. Professor Peter Johnson and 
Daughters, in their Wonderful Aquatic Entertainment, Devoni, Langdon, and eae: 
Concludin (Wednesday and Saturday excepted) with KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN. 
—Wednes ay, Benefit of Messrs. Jacobs and Clark.—Friday. OTHELLO.—Satur- 
day. THE SHAUGRAUN and IDLE JACK. 


RIGHTON THEATRE ROYAL AND OPERA HOUSE. 
.7-Proprietress and Manager, Mrs. Nye CHART.—On MONDAY, September 18, 
for Six Nights Only, MR. ANSON'S COMPANY in A WISE CHILD and PLUTO. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘‘ECCE HOMO” (“Full of 
Divine dignity."—The Times) and “THE ASCENSION,” with “CHRIST 
LEAVING THE PRETORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and 
all his other great pictures at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily 
roto6, One Shilling. > 


AVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 115, STRAND.— 

FAVRE WAR eorseRens” Hainted a el Etched by Waltney, 

at are the Wild Waves Saying,” Painte . W. Nicholls, E: d by G. H. 
Every. All the Modern Publications On View. aime ks cae 


BY ROYAL COMMAND.—Rosa Bonheur’s Wonderful Picture, 
“THE LION AT HOME,” was exhibited to Her Majesty the Queen. 


BY EXPRESS DESIRE.—Rosa Bonheur’s Superb Painting was 


Exhibited to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


Y SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT.—“ The Lion at Home” 


5 will remain on VIEW for a few days longer at the CITY OF LONDON FINE 
ART GALLERY.—GLADWELL BROTHERS, 20and 21, Gracechurch Street, E.C, 
Admission One Shilling. roto6. Saturdays, ro to 4 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The following are the Terms of Subscription for One Year, id i i i 
n paid in advance including 
Postage and the extra Christmas and Summer Numbers, { i i is 
preparedts supply Tue GRAPHIC umtbers, for which the publisher is 
United Kingdom 


All Parts of Europe Egypt 4 - j a 
Africa, West Coast | EE Sig ie 
Sustralia NStIeO. a Suez 
razi onte Vide Uni 
Braet nent i nited States 


Cape of Good Hope West Indies é 


37s. 6d. Thick Edition, or 33s. for the Thin Paper Edition. 


The Postage of a Single Copy of THE Grapuic (either the Thi i iti 
any part of the United Kingdom is Yd. \ pe Thin Eaition) to 

To any other country mentioned in the above list the charge is 1d. thin and 2d. thick: 
but all Newspapers which are sent abroad must be posted within eight days after the 
date of publication 

To Ceylon Japan 
China i India 
42s. 6d. Thick Edition, or 36s. the Thin Edition. 
Postage of Single Copies, 3d. and 134d. 

Note.—Subscribers are strongly recommended to procure the ordinary ‘I'Hick 
Edition, as the illustrations when printed on the thin paper are never satisfactory. The 
difference is mereiy the extra cost of postage, amounting to 4s. 6d. or 6s. 6d. for the 
whole year, as indicated in the foregoing list. 

Subscriptions can be paid by means of a cheque or post-office order made payable to 

E, J. MANSFIELD, 190, Strand, London. 


“RHE GRAPHIC” IN PARIS 
Can be obtained at THE Grapuic Office, where all info ti i 
Subscriptions and Advertisements will be given. DN eet Ae RUSS SUEe Hn 
1s, RUE BLEUE, PARIS. 


RIGHTON.—The NEW PULLMAN LIMITED EXPRESS, 
Lighted by Electricity, and fitted with the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, now 
runs between Victoria and Brighton. 
From Vicrorta, Weekdays, at 10.0 a.m,, and ps p.m, 
From Dricuton, Weekdays, at 1.20 p.m., and 5.45 p.m. 
This New Train, specially constructed and elegantly fitted up Be the Pullman Car 
Company, consists of four Cars, each over 58 feet in length. 
aoe ar ‘ Beatrice” (Drawing-Room) contains also a Ladies’ Boudoir and Dressing 
oom. 
‘The Car ‘ Louise” (Parlour) contains also a separate apartment for a private party. 
The Car “ Victoria” contains a Buffet for Tea, Coffee, and other Light Refreshments, 
also a Newspaper Counter. 
e Car “Maud” is appropriated for Smoking, 
The whole Train is lighted by Electricity, the system being that of Edison's incan- 
descent Lamps in connection with Faure's system of Accumulators. 
Lavatories are Provided in each Car, and a separate compartment for Servants is also 
provided in one of the Cars. 
The Staff attached to this Train consist of a Chief Conductor, Assistant Conductor, 
a Page Boy, and two Guards. 
There is Electrical communication between the several Cars and the Conductors; a 
passenger travelling in any one of the Cars can therefore call the attention of the 
‘onductor by pressing one of the small Electric discs. 
There is a covered gangway communication between each Car, thereby enabling the 
Conductors to pass from Carto Car. 


RIGHTON.—EVERY SUNDAY.—A Cheap First Class Train 


from Victoria at 10.45 a-m., calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon. Day 


* Return Tickets, ros. 


A Pullman Drawing Room Car is run on the 10.45 a,m. Train from Victoria to 
Brighton, returning from Brighton by the 8.30 p.m. Train. Special Cheap Fare trom 
Victoria including Pullman Car, 13s., available by these Trains onlv. 


PARIS.—SHORTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, AND ROUEN, 
DAY SERVICE—Every Weékday morning. 
eee SERVICE.—Leaving Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. every 
eekday. 
FARES—London to Paris and Back 1st Class, 
Available for Return within One Month . . £215 0 
Third Class Return Ticket by the Night Service, 30s 
A Through Conductor will accompany the Passengers by the Special Day Service 
throughout to Paris, and vice versa. : 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent cabins, &c. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


“TICKETS and every information at the Brighton Company’s 
West End General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square; City Office, Hay's Agency, Cornhill; also at the Victoria 
and London Bridge Stations 

{By Order), 


J. P, KNIGHT, General Manager. 


2nd Class. 
ZLI9 0 


iIPLAND RAILWAY, 


TOURIST ARRANGEMEMENTS, 1882. 
TOURIST TICKETS will be issued to the 31st October, 1882. 


For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
: PM TOHN NOBLE, 


Derby, June, 1882. General Manager. 


\/ OLUNTEER MOUNTED INFANTRY.—At the preliminary 

Meeting held on Saturday last it was unanimously agreed to organise a Regiment 

of VOLUNTEER MOUNTED INFANTRY, and in view of the large number of 

Candidates present it was also resolved forthwith to apply to the War Office for per- 

mission to sanction its formation. Gentlemen desirous of {eining should apply at once 

(prior to the engagement of Head Quarters) to H. G. LILEY, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
(pro tém) of Provisional Committee.—2z, Montague Street, W.C. 


Now REApy, 
VOLUME XXV. 


STE E GHA Peo? GY 


Comprising over Soo Illustrations of the Current Events of Interest, Portraits, and 
Copies of Celebrated Paintings and Works of Art. 

Handsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt letters, and gilt edges, price 20s. 

This Volume forms one of the most Handsome and Useful Presents of the Season. 

Sent, carriage free, to any railway station in England on receipt of P.O.O. for ars, 


THE PRESTON GUILD FESTIVAL 


OLD ceremonies and quaint customs of Merrie England are 
dying out only too fast, so that Preston may well be congratulated 
on her success in maintaining the spirit of ancient tradition by her 
late Guild Festival. For over 550 years Preston has kept her 
‘Guild Festival,” first at irregular intervals, but within the last 
three centuries regularly every twenty years, through all the 
changes of dynasty and politics. Like the merchants and traders 
of other British towns, the chief Prestonians in early ages— 
probably about 1199—bound themselves together into a Society 
or Guild for the protection of their privileges and business, and 
soon began to hold meetings or ‘* Guild Merchants,” to draw 
together the scattered members and decide important business 
matters. The first Guild Merchant took place in 1328, while 
in 1562, the date of the celebration was definitively fixed for 
‘*the morrow of the Decollation of St. John the Baptist "—a date 
which has been rigidly observed up to the present year. The last 
two Guild Festivals have been somewhat dull, but this year the 
anniversary has been observed with unusual success. At first the 
plans were damped by the illness of the Duke of Albany, who, with 
the Duchess, was to have taken a prominent part in the proceedings, 
but the Duke of Cambridge happily supplied the vacancy, and 
received a hearty welcome. First proclaimed in accordance with 
tradition a fortnight before, the actual celebration of the Festival 
began on Monday week, when the Mayor, accompanied by a 
large number of visitors, opened the Guild Court, and went in 
procession to the Parish Church, the town being profusely decorated 
and beflagged from end to end. Then followed a Latin oration at 
the Grammar School and a procession of Protestant school children, 
while the inauguration of a new organ in the Public Hall and a 
grand ball closed the day. Tuesday began with a demonstration 
of the Friendly Societies, and shortly after came the Duke of 
Cambridge, who, after receiving the customary address, accom- 
panied his host, the Earl of Lathom, to the site of the new Harris 
Free Library, where Lord Lathom laid the foundation-stone with 
full Masonic rites. This library, which is to be constructed by the 
bequest of 100,000/, from the late Mr. EK. R. Harris, will bea 
handsome edifice of the Greek Ionic order, completely isolated from 
all surrounding buildings, and having four distinct frontages. The 
ground floor will be occupied by the lending and patents library, 
reading, and news rooms, 2 collection of models connected with 
industrial arts and the museum, while on the principal floor will be 
a central hall filled with casts from the antique and the reference 
libraries, as well as conversation and recreation rooms. Fine Art 
galleries will be placed on the top storey. From the Library the 
visitors adjourned to Avenham Park, where the Duke of Cambridge 
planted a young oak, with a silver spade, which is intended for the 
Duchess of Albany, 

The chief feature of the festival, however, was the procession of 
the Trades’ Guilds on Wednesday, of which some of the trophies are 
depicted in our engraving, and which was witnessed by enormous 
crowds, Every branch of Preston industry was represented, each trade 
forming a complete procession in itself, and being illustrated as far as 
possible by the process of manufacture being shown in actual working 
order on acar. Bands, banners, and various members of the trade 
societies and work people accompanied each section. Thus the 
Brickmakers’ trophy included the moulding, pressing, and firing of 
the bricks in a miniature kiln, the Plasterers provided a beautiful 
model of a temple, and the Painters and House Decorators filled four 
cars with illustrations of the various fittings and adornments of a 
house. The Tailors’ trophy was one of the most amusing, showing 


both ancient and modern costumes, and representations of celebrities 
ranging from Henry VIII. to John Bull, while a quaintold stage coach 
rumbled along in the van, and the feminine contingent worked 
sewing machines. Machine work also was prominent in the Baby 
Linen procession, which was accompanied by a bevy of reatly- 
dressed damsels, The Boiler-makers brought a capital display of 
marine boilers, models of steamers, &c. Amongst the exhibits 
also were the Whitworth 9-pounder gun and a model of 
Stephenson’s first locomotive, shown in the Engineering Sec- 
tion, another car bearing an interesting collection of. model steam 
engines, the great inventor, Watt, being impersonated by Mr. 
William Wilkinson, who is said to resemble the father of the modern 
steam-engine. Altogether some 6,000 persons took part in this most 
interesting procession. The Roman Catholic Guilds had their 
turn on Thursday, when the magnificent banners and tasteful 
arrangement of the cortéce rendered the display one of the prettiest 
pageants of the festival, and the Guild Merchant closed on Saturday 
with a children’s fancy ball, and a torchlight procession. Other 
festivities, such as flower shows, concerts, theatricals, fireworks, &c., 
abounded, and from first to last the holiday-makers kept up the spirit 
of the commemoration with unflagging energy. 


SEVEN HUNDRED MILES IN THE BERTHON BOAT 


THE value of this collapsible lifeboat, which is the invention of 
the Rev. E. L. Berthon, Rector of Romsey, as a means of saving 
life at sea, has recently been satisfactorily put to a severe and 
practical test. At the exhibition of life-saving apparatus at the 
Alexandra Palace this boat was awarded a gold medal, and in August 
two gentleman, Captain F. Harvey, R.N. (inventor of Harvey’s 
torpedo) and Captain H. Whalley Nicholson, of the Army Reserve 
(late 82nd Foot) determined to try the powers of the boat for them- 
selves, Captain Harvey at first offered to take her across the 
Atlantic, but this proposition was subsequently amended, and it was 
determined to drop the boatiamid-ocean. Throughthe kindnessof the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company the boat was shipped on board 
their steamer Zssegzzbo, whose commander, Captain Edey, and 
officers afforded every possible facility to Captain Harvey in his 
venture. The steamer starte] on August 11th from Southampton with 
the boat, of which the dimensions were 28 feet long, beam 8 feet 6 
inches, depth 3 feet, and which weighed, without stores, 21cwt. Onthe 
morning of August 14th, the Zssegezbo being then some 400 mailes 
from the Lizard, it was considered advisable that the start should be 
made, and accordingly the boat was launched with much skill and 
care in a heavy sea. It was found necessary to lighten her by 
throwing over some ballast and tanks, and then dropping astern of 
the Lsseguibo, which stayed by until all was ready, Captain 
Harvey shaped his course for England. In addition to Captain 
Harvey and Captain Nicholson, the boat’s complement consisted of 
boatswain, John Paddon (one of the survivors of the Zeuton 
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disaster), two. able seamen, James Peters and William Farley, 
and a Romsey mechanic, William Turner, who was shipped 
on account of his knowledge of the boat’s construction. The wind 
was blowing strongly from the W.N.W., and heavy rain and hazy 
weather was experienced for two days, the boat sailing under a 
trim lug sail. At 2 A.M. on August 5 the boat was nearly run down 
by a barques and it appears that Captain Nicholson’s performance 
on the cornet, used throughout the voyage as an extempore fog- 
horn, stood the little crew in good stead. 

The 16th August was the only date when an observation could be 
taken (owing to absence of sun), and this only approximately, from 
the difficulty of securing a good horizon; but, after sighting and 
passing several vessels, Captain Harvey obtained an authentication 
of the boat’s bearing and distance from the Lizard from the master 
of the barque Sa Fosé, viz., eighty miles E.N.U. from the Lizard, 
proving that the boat had made some 100 miles fer diem since 
leaving the Zsseguzbo—and, in fact, the speed ascertained by the log 
on the 18thinst. showed nearly ten knots an hour at that time. 

After passing the night of the 17th and 18th ina heavy swell, 
though but little wind, a strong easterly wind met them, so the 
course was necessarily redirected for the Scilly Isles, and this gallant 
little crew dropped anchor at St. Mary’s, at 6.30 A.M. on the rgth 
ult., when the crew were granted a day’s liberty for very neectful rest, 
and a pilot was engaged to guide them next day to Southampton. 

Great fatigue from want of sleep, exposure to severe weather while 
skirting the Bay of Biscay, inflamed eyes, with giddiness, swollen 
legs and feet, were experienced by all. 

On the 20th August reluctance was evinced on the part of the 
pilot and crew to resume the voyage, owing to the boisterous 
weather with a falling barometer ; but, through the determination of 
the officers to proceed, their scruples were overcome. : 

The expedition quitted the Scilly Isles at 4 P.M. 5 and, after sight- 
ing the Lizard at 1.30 4.M. on the 21st, and passing the Eddystone 
eight hours afterwards, they reached the quay at Southampton at 
11.30 A.M. on the 22nd August, all safe and well, thus having 
accomplished a very long and—in an open boat—very arduous 
voyage, in a notably short space of time, thirty-five hours of this 
being occupied in the passage from the Scilly Isles to the Needles. — 
Our engravings are from sketches by Captain Nicholson. 


THE WAR IN EGYPT 
CAMP OF THE 13TH BENGAL LANCERS AT ISMAILIA 


Tus detachment of cavalry formed part of the Indian contingent 
despatched from Bombay, under General Macpherson. The troops 
appear to have borne the voyage well, and to have been in 
splendid form on landing, but the arrangements for stabling the 
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horses during the trip are said to have been exceedingly faulty. ost 
of the 13th Bengal Cavalry alone no less than forty horses were 
utterly disabled. Some, states the correspondent of a contemporary, 
died of suffocation, being asphyxiated as they stood in their airless 
quarters, while others tumbled against each other owing to the 
rolling of the ship, and bit and kicked out of sheer terror. 


THE MOUNTED INFANIRY AT MAHSAMEH 


At the close of the battle of Mahuta, which we illustrated and 
described last week, the cavalry brigade, under Colonel Drury Lowe, 
were ordered to turn the enemy’s flank at Mahsameh Station. This 
they did with complete success, capturing their camp and seventy- 
five railway carriages laden with ammunition. ‘‘ First,” writes Zhe 
Times correspondent, *‘ rode the Mounted Infantry, among whom was 
that energetic officer Sir Henry Havelock-Allan, V.C..... 
heavy fire opened from Mahsameh camp. A number of troopers 
were knocked over. Our guns replied and fired on the trains 
wailing to carry off the Egyptians, but missed, and after a short time 
the Mounted Infantry, under Captain Pigott, closely supported by 
the Household Cavalry, under Colonel Ewart, charged into the 
village. The enemy dashed into the lake and swam for it, plied, 
as they .dived and flounderéd, by our rifle bullets. In_ the 
station were found quantities of Remington rifles, ammunition, 
and other stores, besides seven guns, numerous tents, and railway 


waggons.” 
SIR GARNET WOLSELEY AND THE DUKE OF TECK AT MAHUTA 


Oxe of Arabi Pasha’s chief methods of impeding the progress of 
the British troops is the damming of thé fresh or Sweet Water 
Canal, which runs from Cairo to Ismailia, and which not only forms a 
highway for lighters and launches, but also furnishes the main water- 
supply to our soldiers. Thus throughout his retirement he has 
continually dammed the Canal, and as our troops have advanced 
they have demolished these obstructions. 
the victory of Tel-el-Kebir he had succeeded in damming the water 
at a point considerably beyond our lines, so that the flow of water 
had been completely checked, and comparatively little remained 
in the Canal—that little being terribly polluted by the dead bodies 
of men and animals. Now, however, that the road to Zagazig has 
been secured, the upper dams can be cut, and the usual flow of 
water restored. Our artist has depicted Sir Garnet Wolseley and 
the Duke of Teck superintending the cutting of a dam at Mahuta, 
one of the objects of the engagement in that district on August 25th. 


. THE CHARGE AT KASSASSIN, AUGUST 28TH 


Tuis spirited cavalry charge will undoubtedly be remembered as 
one of the chief actions of the present campaign. Throughout the 
day of the 28th ult. General Graham, who commanded the 
advanced guard at Kassassin Lock, had experienced harassing 
attacks from the enemy, the Egyptians evidently hoping to swamp 
his little force by numbers and occupy the position, At about four 
in the afternoon the enemy appeared in full strencth—some 8,000 
infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and 12 guns. Although General Graham 
had only 1,875 men and four guns, three of which only had twenty-five 
rounds each, he at once took measures for a vigorous defence. The 
enemy poured ina heavy shell fire upon our troops, who nevertheless 
stood theit ground staunchly, each man, writes Zhe Times cor- 
respondent, knowing that all reserve ammunition had been withheld, 
taking careful aim before expending a cartridge. The Marine 
Artillery Battalion was also moved forward to take the enemy in the 
flank, a manceuvre exercised with great skill by Colonel Tuson. 
Meanwhile General Graham had sent to the rear for some cavalry, 
and a detachment of the Household Brigade and the 7th Dragoon 
Guards, under General Drury Lowe, was at once despatched from 
Mahsameh, together with four guns of the Royal Horse Artillery 
and a body of Marines. On their arrival on the left of the force 
the infantry were ordered to retire, and the battery of artillery, 
being galloped to the front and unlimbered under fire, played 
terrible havoc in the ranks of the enemy. Suddenly the guns 
ceased firing, the order was given to charge, and in the moon- 
light, for it was now evening, our heavy cavalry, led by Colonel 
Ewart, thundered upon the foe. The dense line of riflemen is stated 
by Zhe Zimes to have been ‘ broken like a sheet of glass ; and Arabi’s 
troops were hurled backwards to the earth by shock of horse and 
dint of heavy blade, and for some distance the excited troopers, who 
lately were sitting so serenely at Whitehall, chased the crowd of 
shrieking fugitives, cutting them down right and left.” Sir Baker 
Russell, who was with the dragoons in the charge, had his horse 
killed under him, but procuring another once again joined in the 
fray. Nine guns were captured, but the nature of the ground pre- 
vented the troops from taking them into camp, and they were carried 
away by the enemy during the night. The British loss was two 
officers and nine men killed, and alsout eighty wounded. For two 
acres, states one of the correspondents, the ground was thickly 
strewn with dead, and he estimates the loss of the enemy in killed 
and wounded at four hundred. Atthe same time that this cavalry 
charge was being made General Graham, whose infantry had been 
reinforced by the Marines, ordered a general advance, and the 
enemy rapidly fell back completely routed. The two double-page 
engravings are from sketches by our special artist, Mr. F. Villiers, 
who, though not present at the charge himself, was supplied with 
the necessary notes and sketches by an officer who took part 
in the engagement. An idea of the hardships of correspondents at 
the front may be gathered by the fcllowing excerpt from our 
artist’s letter: I was three nights sleeping in the sand without 
a blanket to keep off dew. Hard biscuit, with an occasional 
hunk of tinned mutton, formed my fare, and I had to drink 
water that a Londoner would not wash his dog in, so thick and 
filthy—actually drinking it knowing that we were dredging the 
Canal for five dead Arabs, our sole consolation being that they had 
only been killed the day before, and could not yet be rotten. Riding 
and sketching in the sun all day, kept awake at night by thousands 
of mosquitoes, more dead than alive I rode into Ismailia to post off 
sketches—only to find the Suez Canal blocked and the mail delayed 
two days.” 


TIE MULE BATTERY 


“Tus mule battery of six guns,” writes our special artist, ‘* has 
been brought from the north-west frontier of India. Each gun 
separatés into two pieces. The breech is carried Ly one mule, the 
muzzle ‘by another, the carriage by a third, the wheels. by a fourth, 
the axlé by a fifth, while six others bear the ammunition. The gun is 
mounted with the greatest rapidity, and carries a considerable 
distance with extreme accuracy. It is calculated to be of admirable 
service in the campaign.” 


‘BRINGING HOME THE SICK AND WOUNDED 


“ TuHIs.scene,” writes a naval officer, ‘‘shows the starboard side 
of the main deck of H.M.S. Zughrates, with sick and wounded, 
homeward bound from Ismailia and Alexandria. The cots in 
which bad cases lie are slung from the beams overhead, so that the 
motion of the vessel may not inconvenience them. It is sad to see 
so many fine fellows knocked over only a few weeks after leaving 
England, A good many of them are down with sunstroke,” 


“KIT—A MEMORY” 
Mr. Payn’s New Story, illustrated by Arthur Hopkins, is 


continued on rage 277. 
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WITH THE ROYAL SUSSEX AT CYPRUS 


Tue First Battalion of the Royal Sussex Regiment (formerly the 
35th Foot) has been stationed since October, 1880, at Polemedia 
Camp, Cyprus, and we have received some sketches descriptive of 
camp scenes and country life from Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ place of 
arms.” ‘The camp is situated on a slop2 300 feet above sea level, 
and about three miles from the town of Limassol. The camp is 
composed of wooden huts, which freely admit the wind and rain 
through the cracks in the boarding, though the occupants do all they 
can to make them weather-tight by pasting paper over the crevices. 
Most of the huts are covered with tarred felt, and to the men who 
occupy them waterproof sheets are served out to cover their beds 
when it rains. The hospital huts in the camp are alone 
built of stone. In the hot summer months the camp is moved to 
Mount Troodos, 200 feet higher up. Nothwithstanding the 
excessive heat the climate is remarkably healthy; the regiment 
not having lost a single man from climatic causes during its stay on 
the island. Of our engravings on page 280, No, I represents a body 
of convicts being escorted back to gaol by zaptiehs, aiter their day’s 
work, The new harbour at Limassol is being built principally by 
convict labour; and the free and easy way in which the convicts 
jog along with their guards, all talking and laughing together, is in 
startling contrast to the silence and watchfulness observed at Port- 
land and the other English convict stations. No. 2 shows what 
follows an alarm of fire in camp. Every’man has a station assigned 
to him beforehand, so that when the alarm is raised there is no con- 
fusion. Some run with moveable screens, waich are pulled up round 
the hut which is supposed to be on fire, others work the fire-engine, 
while others bring buckets, cans,mops, oranything elsethat may be of use 
in putting out the conflagration. Chavel and school accommodation 
in camp was very limited. The hut set apart for these purposes, 
being built for only twelve men, was found too small, so one end 
was taken out and a tent spliced on to increase the accommodation, 
as shown in No. 3. When the Greeks go to market three persons 
not unfrequently ride upon the same mule ; a man in front, and two 
women besiriding the mule behind him. Such a family party is 
shown in No. 4. Field firing was practised in Cyprus for the 
first time at the Salt Lake. A line of shelter trenches seventy yards 
long, and flanked by two forts, was erected by a fatigue party under 
the superintendence of the musketry inspector. On the top of the 
shelter trench small hoops of wire covered with canvas, and painted 
black, were placed to represent a body of troops entrenched. The 
forts were garrisoned by dummies constructed of old suits of 
military clothing stuffed with straw, and their heads made of 
paper bags. A group of these gallant fellows is shown in 
No. 5. Two dummy guns were placed in each fort. The next 
day the regiment marehed six miles from the camp to the Salt Lake, 
and took up a position a thousand yards from the entrenchments, 
The position of the assailants is shown in No. 7, Each man 
received twenty rounds of ball cartridge, and after a short halt the 
attack commenced by scouts being thrown out to feel the way for 
the main body, which advanced in order of attack. The scouts 
soon opened fire, and the fighting line advanced by rushes from 800 
up to 200 yards, the supports following up on the flanks, and firing 
volleys. As each man exhausted his ammunition he was ordered 
to lie down, and was considered out of action. Finally the men 
were led up to the entrenchments to see the result of their fire. To 
arrive at the effect of their firing the dummies were checked at each 
range—viz., 800, 600, 400, and 200 yards. Our last sketch, No. 6, 
shows the rough-and-ready method of dealing with Tommy Atkins 
when drunk, If noisy after drinking the country liquor he is taken 
down the gully, where he is tied toa tree. A bucket of cold water 
dashed in his face usually restores him effectually to partial 
sobriety.—Our engravings are from sketches by Colour-Sergeant 
T. Norman, of the 1st Battalion Royal Sussex Regiment. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN AGRICULTURAL SHOW 


ON the 29th and 30th of March last an exhibition, which reflected 
much credit on the local Agricultural Association, took place at 
Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. The show was pronounced to be the 
most successful exhibition which has yet taken place in the colony, 
and the attendance was large. Conspicuous amongst the exhibits 
was a Cape cart, somewhat similar in make to that recently exported 
for the Prince of Wales by the Royal Princes from Cape Towa. 
The display of imported stock was meagre but of good quality, 
one of the principal animals being a short-horned bull, named 
‘* Mainstay,” recently sent to South Africa. ‘* Mainstay ” had only 
been in the colony a few weeks, and the judges at the Show stated 
that he was the best bull of his class ever imported. He came from 
the North of Scotland. Another noteworthy animal shown wasa hande 
some white donkey, just imported from Zanzibar, standing 134 hands 
high. The wool section was important, but in many instances there 
was an elasticity in staple. The mohair shown was in one or two 
instances deficient in lustre and quality, owing to its having been 
allowed to run too long. The show of ostriches was poor. The 
total value of prizes offered by the Port Elizabeth Agricultural 
Society was 1,400/.—Our engravings are from photographs by Mr. 
R. Harris, of Donking Street, Port Elizabeth. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER IN WESTERN SIBERIA 


THE nomadic tribes of Western Siberia have been plentifully 
made known to us of late by Arctic explorers. Thus the strange 
customs and childish good-nature of the Tchukchis are recorded by 
Professor Nordenskjéld ; while now Lieutenant Danenhower and 
his fellow survivors of the unhappy /eannette Expedition depict—as 
in our sketches—the Jakuts, through whose territory they came 
safely back to civilisation at Jakutsk, while their less fortunate 
companions perished in the delta of the Lena. Though probably 
a welcome type of civilised life to the worn-out explorers, the city of 
the Jakuts is not a very imposing town. Capital of the territory 
and important centre of trade as it is, Jakutsk consists chiefly of 
one-storied wooden buildings, and, as our illustration shows, even 
the Governor’s house is a very modest edifice. Moreover, the 
necessaries of life are scanty, for a recent visitor complains that he 
could only get brick tea and tobacco. 

Once a year, at the June fair, Jakutsk wakes up to life, when the 
native tribes crowd into the capital to dispose of their furs, 
cattle, &c., to dealers from all parts of Russia. The Jakuts proper 
are among the most kindly and intelligent of the Siberian races. Of 
Tartar origin, they still retain many of the Mongolian characteristics. 
Thus they have flat faces and wide noses, black glossy hair, and sallow 
complexions, and are somewhat short of stature, though sturdily 
built. Their teeth are magnificent, even in old age, this being due 
partly to the absence of sugar, which they cannot afford to buy, and 
partly to the constant consumption of sour fermented milk, which 
acts as a preservative. This milk is frozen into huge blocks for 
winter use. Hunting is their chief occupation; but they also rear 
large herds of cattle, which are regarded as the main evidence 
of wealth. 

Although inhabiting one of the coldest regions of Siberia, the 
Jakuts are both active and industrious, and will pick up a trade with 
remarkable facility, while their work is exquisitely finished. 
Peaceful towards their neighbours, their family life is equally happy, 
special reverence being paid to parents; while the women—many of 
whom are really pretty—make exemplary wives. Moreover, the 
Jakuts are unusually honest, and any one convicted of theft never 
regains his character, can neither hold office in the twibe, nor 
give an opinion. Though nominally professing the Russian faith, 
many cf the Jakuts practise the idolatrous religion of Shamanism, 
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like most of the Arctic tribes. The Bashkeers are more civilised 
and belong to the Finns, They rear horses and bees, and furnish 
bodies of cavalry to the Russian Army. Our engravings of the 
girl and of the young man from St. Michael’s, and of the 
woman from Cape Stevens, are from sketches by Mr. Raymond 
Newcomb, naturalist to the Jeanette Expedition; while the remaindey 
are from photographs furnished by Lieutenant Danenhower, 


A NORWEGIAN FISHING-BOAT 


Tue hardy Norsemen of old have certainly bequeathed their love 
of the sea to their descendants, though the modern Norwegian 
seeks only to gather the finny harvest of the ocean, instead of 
indulging in predatory expeditions. Still the old spirit of daring 
and courage is yet alive in the fishermen, while to manage a boat is the 
earliest ambition of every tiny lad and lass along the coast. Women 
take their share in the fishing, and are ready to row the traveller 
across fiords and lakes, while the lads inland prefer a rough sea. 
faring life to the milder labour of the farm. Rude and apparently 
unsafe as many of the boats are, the Norwegians manage their 
crazy craft with rare skill, and how successfully they pursue their 
calling may be seen by the crowded fish market of quaint old 
Bergen, one of the most picturesque scenes of Norwegian life. To 
be seen to advantage the fishermen must not be sought at home, 
where rotting and drying fish are unpleasant surroundings, but, as 
in our picture, cutting through the waves under a smart breeze, — 
Our drawing is from a photograph by the Berlin Photographic 
Company of the original picture by Hans Dahl. 


THE DUBLIN POLICE STRIKE 


THOUGH, according to the most recent news, the agitation 
among the Dublin police is not yet abandoned, the strike in its 
active phase is entirely at an end. While it lasted its consequences 
were serious enough. It will be remembered that the strike of the 
Dublin Police was part of the larger movement carried on by the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. The Constabulary of late years have 
had to execute new and very trying duties, and they wanted special 
monetary recognition of these services. So did the Dublin police, 
who have also had to perform irksome and unpopular duties, 
Doubtless there is much to be urged on behalf of the Dublin police, 
Bodies of men seldom become dissatisfied and restless without good 
cause, and the Lord Lieutenant’s theory that ‘‘ designing men ” had 
been intriguing in the ranks is not in itself sufficient to account for 
the general discontent existing in the force. But the Dublin force 
put themselves distinctly in the wrong from the first. They held a 
meeting in defiance of the authorities, and though warned that 
atttendance at it would involve dismissal. Then when some were 
dismissed the rest struck work to show their sympathy with those 
discharged. Their conduct was grossly disloyal; disloyal not only 
to the actual constitutional authorities, but to that ideal of the 
community which it is every citizen’s duty to hold sacred, Their 
abandonment of work left Dublin on September 2 at the mercy of the 
mob, who were by no means slow to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. Despite the presence of numerous special constables, chiefly 
Orangemen, disorder reigned supreme for several hours. Stone- 
throwing, charges up and down the streets, robbery, assaults upon 
women—all the usual diversions of the town rough were freely 
engaged in, At last a rather dangerous spirit took possession of the 
soldiers, who charged the mob with fixed bayonets, pursuing them 
into the by-streets, and wounding several. The following night 
Dublin was quiet, and the agitation suddenly subsided. The men 
presented an apologetic address to the Lord Lieutenant, their cases 
were examined one by one, and those who were thought least guilty 
were reinstated by his Exeellency. Our engravings represents 
incidents of the strike. No. 1 represents a rough who has dressed 
himself with a little mock authority by donning a battered helmet, 
and assuming the swagger of the licensed guardians of order. In 
sketch No, 2 the Lord Lieutenant is represented addressing the 
special constables from the Castle steps on Saturday, September 2. 
No. 3 shows Sackville Street during the height of the riot on Satur- 
day evening. No. 4 shows the soldiers taking possession of the 
Store Street Police Station when it was left vacant by the desertion 
of the constables ; and No. 5 some mob orators being dislodged 
at the point of the bayonet. 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From SEPTEMBER 7 TO SEPTEMBER 13 (INCLUSIVE). 


ExPLANATION.——The thick line shows the variaticns in the height of ths 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. ‘The fine ling 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred, The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

RemARKS.——The weather during this period has been, taking the country 
generally, fine and dry, but with some very cold nights and ungenial days. Over 
our south-eastern counties, however, we have had less settled weather than has 
been enjoyed in other districts, Monday and ‘Tuesday (1th and rth inst.) having 
been both of them dull and gloomy, with a decided, though not heavy, fall of 
cold rain. The fall of the barometer (shown in the diagram) between Saturday 
(gth inst.) and Monday (rth inst.) was singularly large for the small amount of 
wind and rain which we experienced, but the change was too general for the 
gradients to become steep at any time. ‘I'he barometer was highest (30°49 inches) 
on Thursday (7th inst.); lowest (29°6r inches) on Tuesday (tz2th inst,); range, 
0°88 inches. Temperature was highest (67°) during the afternoons of ‘Thursday 
(7th inst.) to Sunday (roth inst.) ; lowest (39°) on Wednesday (13th inst.); range, 
28°. Rain fell on two days. Total amount, 0°16 inches. — Greatest fall on any 
one day, o’r5 inches, on Tuesday (r2th inst.). 
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AN Imrorrantr First ASCENT IN THE Mont BLANC RANGE 
—the Dent du Géant—has been made by an Englishman, Mr. 
Graham, who climbed the loftier of the two peaks of the Géant, 
while an Italian party first ascended the lower point. Mr. Graham 
found the fork between the two peaks so narrow that he could 
not stand upright on the ridge, while he could only reach the top by 
scaling a huge slab of smooth rock. The summit of the Dent 
resembles the apex of a gigantic pillar. 
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MULE BATTERY—OUTPOSTS CAMP, SUEZ, AUG. 23 
From a Sketch by Our Special Artist, Mr. Herbert Johnson 


MULE BATTERY, ISMAILIA—PUTTING THE GUNS TOGETHER, AUG. 28 
From a Sketch by Our Special Artist, Mr. Herbert Johnson 


THE GRENADIER GUARDS AT THE FRONT—A SIESTA OF THE OFFICERS 
From a Sketch by Our Special Artist, Mr, F. Villiers 
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SILVER GROUP PRESENTED TO THE 
MARQUIS OF LORNE 


Tus piece of plate, which represents a hunting scene on the 
North-Western prairies of Canada, was recently presented to the 
Marquis of Lorne as a memento of his trip to the North-West by 
the Hon. J. Schultz, M.P., on bchalf of his constituency, the 
county of Lisgar, Manitoba. The in- 
scription is as follows :—‘‘ Presented 
to His Excellency the Marquis of 
Lorne, K.T., G.C.M.G., by John 
Schultz, M.P., for his constituents in 
the county of Lisgar, Manitoba, and 
himself, as a memento of the visit of 
His Excellency to that county in 1881, 
and in grateful acknowledgment of 
the valuable services that he has 
rendered to the North-West, by his 
extended tour from Lake Superior to 
the Rocky Mountains, and by his elo- 
quent speeches and writings, which 
have been the result of his careful 
and painstaking personal observation.” 

The large size of the group may 
be gathered from the fact that this 
inscription extended round the base 
in a single line of capital letters. In 
presenting the group Mr. Schultz read 
an address dwelling upon the advan- 
tages which had accrued to the fertile 
districts lying westward and northward 
of the Red River ‘‘through your Excel- 


fidence in the Government, in which he expresses a hope that the 
present Parliament will be able to deal with the question of the 
county franchise. 

From Iretanp this week there is a cheering absence of bad 
news. The Lord Lieutenant’s proclamation, thanking the lately 
enrolled ‘‘specials” for their services, and informing them that 
they are no longer needed, may be considered to mark the definite 


at 


lency’s personal knowledge of the re- 
sourcesof that vast and yet undeveloped 
territory, and the kindly interest that 
you have expressed in your writings and public addresses in its future 
prosperity.” To this Lord Lorne made a suitable reply, declaring 
that if any benefit accrued from his visit it was through the work of 
his friends who accompanied him on the trip, it being ‘entirely 
owing to their indefatigable exertions that the British public bezame 
aware for the first time of the resources of Manitoba, and of the 
country to the west of it. I think it was for the first time under- 
stood at home what a great opening there was in Manitoba and the 
West for British capital.” Lord Lorne concluded by declaring that 
‘‘ whether in or out of office I shall always be at the command of 
Canada.” 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE has again been the most note- 
worthy of the social movements of the week. The ‘‘ Ten Days’ 
Mission” at Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, conducted by Mr. 
R. T. Booth, of the Blue Ribbon Army, came to a close last 
‘Tuesday. From first to last 23,447 blue ribbons were given away, 
and 12,002 converts took the pledge. Similar meetings have been 
announced at Holloway, Penge, and other districts in the metro- 
polis, and at Salisbury and Guildford in the provinces; and in 
Wales the ninth annual session of the Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars has been held at Mold, and attended by delegates from 
all parts of the Principality. At the meeting in honour of the 
Sunday Closing Act, on Tuesday, Mr. J. Roberts, M.P. for the 
Flint Boroughs, took occasion to declare that there was never 
a House of Commons or a Government more “conscious of 
the great evils of drunkenness, and more willing to adopt ail 
reasonable means for reducing them.” He thought, however, that 
teetotallers must be prepared to accept some compromise ; such an 
Act as Lord Aberdare proposed to pass ten years ago would form 
“¢a reasonable basis for the licensing system.” On the other hand, 
the opponents of teetotalism have not been slow to manifest their 
discontent. At Guildford it has been thought necessary to issue a 
proclamation calling on the inhabitants to assist in keeping the peace 
in the event of any attack on the Blue Ribbon Army; and at 
Swansea (where the Sunday Closing Act for Wales has just come 
into force) there was much murmuring among some thousand 
excursionists who had come to spend a few hours by the sea, and 
found every hotel and place of refreshment closed.—Mr. Fawcett, 
M.P., has declined to take the chair at a temperance demonstration 
in Shoreditch, on the ground that he cannot support either “local 
option ” or ‘* Sunday closing.” 

WE HAVE TREATED fully of the Preston Guild Festival in another 
column, but we may mention that on Friday the temperance 
societies held their show, and there were presentations of 
an illuminated address to Joseph Livesey, the father of English 
teetotallism, and of a new ‘‘Guild Chair” to the Mayor. And 
on Saturday the Guild Court, which had been adjourned from 
day to day throughout the week, was finally closed for anothertwenty 
years, when a new Guild Merchant Court will be duly proclaimed. 
Some 400,000 sightseers visited Preston during the week, 175,000 of 
whom arrived on Wednesday. 

THE ASSOCIATED LIBRARIANS concluded _ their interesting 
Congress on Friday last, when a proposal of the recently-appointed 
librarian of the Bodleian, that they should pass a resolution ‘* express- 
ing approval of the general principle of opening public libraries, &c., 
for some portion at least of Sundays,” was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority, on the ground that it was unadvisable for the 
Congress to express any opinion on the subject. The meeting 
ie year will Le at Liverpool, under the presidency of Sir James 
icton, 

AMONG THE POLITICAL SPEECHES of the week have been few of 
special interest. Mr. Gibson, always worth hearing when he 
speaks about Ireland, has admitted at York that the state of that 
country has improved, though cautiously qualifying this admission 
ly the remark that if outrages are fewer ‘they are in many cases 
more savage and audacious.” Mr. Baxter has been congratulating 
the Nonconformists of Forfar on the diminishing value attached to the 

shibboleths of sects,” and the consequent dying out of ‘‘the old 
perverse antipathies.” So long as national endowments last there 
will still, he holds, be agitation; but when the voluntary system is 
everywhere established, there will be peace ‘‘ founded on broad 
views of freedom of conscience.”—Mr, Bradlaugh has been 
denouncing the Egyptian War at Bradford, on the ground that ‘‘ the 
British forces and money are being made use of in the interest of 
usurers, who lent money to the Viceroy;” and Sir W. Lawson, 
undismayed by his repulse in Scotland, has renewed his lively 
attacks on our unjustifiable aggression in his own Cumberlan:l 
village of Aspatria. Our excuse for bombarding Alexandria was 

that we could not bear to see Arabi pointing his guns at us. If a. 
man Was pointing’a gun at him he (Sir W. Lawson) would get.out 
of the way.” —Mr, Piers Warburton, M.P., presiding at the Middlewich 
Agricultural Society’s dinner at Northwich, was grieved to say the 
Cheshire cheese of the present day was not equal to that of thirty-five 
years ago.—-The Premier has acknowledged with grateful prompfitude 
the conduct of the Glasgow Liberals in carrying a counter-amendment 
to Sir W. Lawson’s motion last week; and has also addressed a 
letter of thanks to the Stanningley Reform Club for a vote of con- 
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conclusion of the revolt of the metropolitan police. Of the dismissed 
constables 208 have been reinstated, and only seventeen rejected, 
either as ringleaders in the recent acts of insubordination or as men 
whose previous conduct had been generally unsatisfactory ; and the 
Commission is now making active inquiry into the alleged grievances 
of the force, more particularly in the matter of pensions, and of the 
inequalities said to exist between men enlisted before 1866 and after. 
Some dissatisfaction, however, has again sprung up at the men being 
requested to sign a pledge not to bring “ grievances as to discipline ” 
—the real fons et origo mali—before the notice of the Commission, — 
At Limerick on Monday Francis Hynes was executed in prison for 
the murder of the herd Doloughty. There was no disturbance, 
though 7oo policemen had been drafted from the North as a pre- 
cautionary measure, but shops were very generally closed, in sign 
of mourning, throughout Limerick and Clare. The condemned man 
died with great firmness, and made no confession of his crime. 
Great efforts were made to save him by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
Mr. Sexton, M.P., and others, and an appeal was even made to 
Mr. Gladstone. But Earl Spencer declined to discuss the case with 
any deputation, and Mr. Gladstone wrote to say that the rule could 
not be broken by which all questions of dealing with judicial 
sentences were kept exclusively in the hands of the Home Secretary 
for England and of the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, The Gray 
Indemnity Fund, thanks to some large individual subscriptions, has 
at last exceeded the required amount, 500/., but will still be kept 
open for further additions. A surplus of 7oo/. from the O’Connell 
Memorial will be handed over by the Committee to the Mansion 
House Fund for the relief of evicted tenants. 

Tue Lapour LEAGUE evinces signs of weakness, the tenant- 
farmers very generally objecting to give the men the desired half-acre 
allotments, The Carrick-on-Suir branch has already been broken 
up, and the shilling entrance-fees returned to the members. On the 
application of the law-agent for the Crown the trial of the murderers 
of the Joyce family will be removed to Dublin. Early on Tuesday the 
Lord Lieutenant left the Viceregal Lodge for a week’s tour in the 
West, where he will visit the Marquis of Sligo and Mr. Mitchell 
Henry, M.P., and probably inspect the scenes of some of the most 
atrocious of the recent murders. In Dublin a butcher’s porter has 
been arrested on a charge of being concealed for an unlawful 
purpose in the house of Mr. Reis, a juror on the trial of Francis 
Hynes. Mr. Reis had previously received a threatening letter.— 
The Ulster Constitutional Union have made arrangements for the 
purchase of a large music hall at Belfast for the Ulster Constitutional 
Club, which is to be inaugurated by Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote in December. 


Tur Iron AND CoaL TrapEs continue to be disturbed with 
threatenings of extensive strikes. In the Darlington district, where 
the award of Sir J. W. Pease will terminate by the end of October, 
so great is the divergency of opinion between masters and workmen, 
that the demand of the latter for a 734 per cent. increase of wages 
has been met by the iron manufacturers with a counter claim for a 
reduction of 124% per cent. on existing rates. In the South Vork- 
shire coal fields, and in the Midlands, districts, the agitation 
for a general advance of wages is especially brisk, and the 
approaching conference at Rotherham is looked forward to with 
great interest.—At a meeting at Attercliff, Mr. Pickard, one of the 
Yorkshire delegates at the late Manchester Conference, averred that 


‘ miners are doing more work and earning less money than in 1874. 


Meanwhile, in North Wales last week, 2,800/. was the highest bid 
for a colliery for which, according to the auctioneer, 35,000/, had 
Leen offered two or three years ago. 


AMONG THE NEw MemseErs of the recently-formed Catholic 
Conservative Association are Sir John Pope Hennessey and Sir 
George Bowyer, Mr. A. H. Bellingham, M.P. for Louth, and Mr. 
Owen Lewis, late M.P. for Carlow. The Marquis of Bute has 
forwarded a donation. 

A Hetpiess Lirtte Concress of the working women of 
London—sewing machinists, cigar-makers, match-makers, and 
others —was held last week in Old Street. ‘Ihe sewing machinists, 
who declared they were ‘merely slaves under other names,” were 
the first to speak, and it was then moved ‘‘ That this Conference of 
Working Women, having heard the complaint of the sewing 
machinists, is of opinion that they should be better paid, and it 
appeals to the public and the Press te assist it in its efforts to 
obtain justice for a very heavily over-worked class.” Similar 
resolutions were successively carried in favour of the cigar-makers, 
match-makers, and others, ‘and the Congress closed.” 

At A MEETING on Saturday of the Mansion House Committee 
for the Relief of Distress in Iceland it was resolved to appoint a 
Sub-Committee, with power to send 2 Commissioner (probably Mr. 
Magnussen) to the island to organise the distribution of relief. Out 
of 2,200/, already collected 2,c00/. are to be placed at the disposal 
of the Sub-Committee. One-third of the entire live stock of the 
island is believed to have perished in the last winter of cold and 
hunger. 

_ Tue Poru.ar Composrr, Mr. F. H. Cowen, has been chosen 
President of the new Scottish Academy of Music, which is to be 
opened next year in Edinburgh. The Academy will bear the same 
relation to the proposed Royal College of Music which the Scottish 
Academy of Arts bears at present to Burlington House. 

OBITUARY, Sir George Grey died on Saturday last, at 
7.30 P.M., at his seat of Falloden, near Alnwick. We retired from 
public life on the dissolution of Parliament in 1874. He is 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his grandson. 


A FEMININE REGISTRAR OF BIRTHS AND DraTHs has been 
appointed at Great Marlow on a year’s trial. 

A BELGIAN SPARROW has literally built her nest in the Jiov's 
mouth, having made her home in the jaws of the monumental lion, 
surmounting the Belgic mound on the field of W aterloo, 

Tue GREAT Russtan Fair oF Niyxi-Novcorop is a com- 
parative failure this year, owing to the severe drought of the 
summer. The rivers have been so low that a large quantity of 
merchandise cannot be brought to the spot, and there is a corre- 
sponding lack of purchasers. 

‘“*LITERARY NECKTIES” are adopted by dandies at Trans- 
atlantic watering-places this season—white linen scarves imprinted 
with miniature fac-similes of the popular journals of the day. 
Other zsthetic American youths refuse to play whist with any cards 
but these having hand-painted satin backs. 

An ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION is to be inaugurated to-day at 
Munich, and, unlike most of these displays, is expected to be 
perfectly complete by the day of opening. The main feature of the 
Exhibition will be the practical experiments carried out on a very 
extensive scale, while the plentiful supply of water at hand will 
supply the chief motive power. 

THE WORCESTER EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES is 
proving very successful, and will be kept open for another month. 
At first the visitors were few; but, as the exhibition became more 
known, the numbers have increased, until last week over 20,000 
persons visited the collection, Amongst the most interesting features 
are the machines used for Worcestershire industries—the carpet 
loom, potter’s wheel, the glove machines, &c. 

Six Younc AMERICAN GIRLS HAVE UNDERTAKEN A BOLD 
PEDESTRIAN Tour across the mountains of North Carolina, 
Without any escort they have started to walk some 600 or 700 
miles, and as a considerable part of their journey will lie through 
wild forests and uninhabitable regions, they carry hammocks, an‘l 
are prepared to camp out at night. The girls are Southerners, and 
the eldest is twenty, while the youngest is seventeen. 

Tue CorEANS have a holy horror of any of their nationality 
adopting foreign customs. Thus when a native who had been to 
Japan returned home, wearing his hair cut short and a foreign hat, 
he was soundly thrashed, and told to return whence he came until 
he was fit to appear in polite Corean society. The natives are very 
cool in their manners, and one went up to an .officer on board the 
American vessel in the Corean harbour, pulled his moustache to see 
what it was like, and took a toothpick out of his hand. 

Tue British SURVEYING EXPEDITION IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC, 


“from which the A/ert has just returned, has produced very important 


results, second only, it is stated, to those of the famous Challenger 
voyage. Through the A/er?’s investigations many doubtful points 


- of navigation have been settled respecting the Straits of Magellan, 


Torres Straits, the Amirante Islands, &c., while the vessel has also 
brought home a valuable collection of specimens, which are to be 
distributed among the national museums. Talking of exploration, 
a British party have gone to Western Australia to inspect the 
country along the route followed by Mr. Forrest in 1879. Starting 
from Cambridge Gulf, in the north of the colony, they hope to reach 
King’s Sound, on the West Coast, by December. 

RAPHAEL’S QUATERCENTARY is to be kept on March 28th 
next at his birthplace, Urbino, and the Raphael Academy of the 
City have opened a competition for a monument to the great 
painter’s memory. The memorial will be placed on the square in 
front of the Ducal Palace at Urbino, and will consist of a statue in 
white Carrara marble, the pedestal being ornamented with bronze 
bas-reliefs. Italy is busy honouring her celebrities just now, for the 
nineteenth centenary of Virgil’s birth is to be kept at Mantua 
to-morrow (Sunday), while a monument to Bellini will be unveiled 
this month at the composer’s birthplace, Catania, Sicily. Bellini 
is represented seated at the piano composing, and at the four 
corners of the pedestal supporting the figure stand statues 
emblematic of ‘‘Norma,” the ‘‘Sonnambula,” the ‘‘ Puritani,” 
and the “ Pirate,” while the first line of the chief air of each opera 
is inscribed at the foot of the respective figures. 

Lonpon Morvatity decreased again last week, and the deaths 
numbered 1,322 against 1,473 in the previous seven days, being a 
decline of 151, and 85 below the average, while the death rate fell 
to 17°7 per 1,000. There were 9 deaths from small-pox (an 
increase of 2), 29 from measles (a decrease of 3), 38 from scarlet 
fever (a decline of 4), 17 from diphtheria (a fall of 1), 27 from 
whooping cough (a decrease of 3), 11 from enteric fever (a rise of 
5), 4 from ill-defined forms of continued fever (an increase of 2), 
95 from diarrhoea and dysentery (a decline of 58, and 54 below the 
average), and 5 from simple cholera (a fall of 1). The fatal cases 
of diseases of the respiratory organs decreased to 178 from 202, 
but were 17 above the average, while different forms of violence 
caused §5 deaths, of which 48 resulted from negligence or accident. 
There were 2,566 births registered—an increase of 70, but 19 below 
the average. “The mean temperature was 57°3, being 2 below the 
average. 

BRITISH TouRISTs IN Paris are fair game for caricature among 
our Gallic neighbours, but the French are nevertheless sorely afraid 
of losing many of their visitors—the passers through to Italy, owing 
to the opening of the St. Gothard Railway. If the route by Ger- 
many is chosen this means the annual loss of 180,000/. in fares alone, 
laments M. Marteau, who has been charged by the French Govern- 
ment to draw up a report on the effect of the new route on Gallic 
interests, while few passengers pass through without spending more 
than their fare. Of the injury to the goods traffic he also speaks, but 
his chief alarm is lest 15 to 18,000 British, who annually pass 
through on their road to Italy, should favour Teutonic rivals. “‘ It 
would be a national misfortune. The English,” he says ‘‘ must not 
lose the habit of going through France and Paris, we must not let 
them travel by a road that leads them nearer Germany. That in 
this there is an interest more than commercial I need not insist.” 
A tunnel through the Simplon to shorten the route and reduced 
fares are M. Marteau’s proposed remedies to avert the dreaded evil. 

PRINCE BISMARCK’S TRADITIONAL THREE SINGLE HAIRS as 
the sole ornaments of his massive head have long been a favourite 
subject of caricature with the Berlin comic journals, but the 
Chancellor may now recognise this characteristic of his appearance 
depicted in stone over several windows in Potsdam. The owner of 
these houses, according to the American Negister, is a rich capitalist 
who has worked his way up from a simple mason with only one 
disaster in his life—the loss of his only son in the Franco-Prussian 
War, He regards Prince Bismarck as the author of the war, and 
therefore as his son’s murderer, and so adopts a somewhat singular 
method of revenging himself on his enemy. Over the grave of his 
son in the Potsdam Cemetery he has erected a splendid mausoleum, 
surmounted by an owl with the face of Prince Bismarck, three hairs 
and all. On one of his houses the Bismarck head looks over the 
cornice of each window, with the three hairs represented by small 
cannon. On another building, similarly adorned, three serpents 
take the place of the hairs ; while a third house is now being built, 
and the capitalist’s neighbours are eager to see what fresh flattering 
ornament will be bestowed on the Prince’s head. 
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THE WAR IN Ecypt. I 
and his army have suffered a crushing defeat, which threatens to 


prove a death-blow to the Egyptian rebel cause. Cautious in 
the extreme, Sir Garnet Wolseley was not to be tempted into 
moving before every preparation was complete, even by the success 
of Saturday’s action. On their side the Egyptians plainly showed 
themselves emboldened by the delay, so that Arabi determined to 
strike a blow while the British advanced force was still comparatively 
weak. The enemy had proved unusually tenacious during a recon- 
naissance in force made previously by General Graham to the 
village of El Derbir, midway between the British camp and Tel-el- 
Kebir, and though temporarily driven out, the Egyptians reoccupied 
the village when General Graham took his men back to Kassassin, 
considering it inexpedient to maintain the positions won. Early 
next morning, when some fifty of the Bengal Lancers, under Colonel 
Pennington, were placing vedettes, they found the Arabists coming 
up in strength, and while a messenger was sent back for reinforce- 
ments, the small band pluckily held their adversaries at bay for a 
considerable time. The attack, however, proved to be the most 
important movement yet undertaken by the Egyptians, for white, a 
force, variously reported at a strength of 13,000 to 16,000, attacked 
in the front under Ali Fehmy Pasha, a column of 2,500 from 
Salahieh, said to be commanded by Toulba Pasha, tried to steal 
round the British flank on the south of the Canal, At first the 
position was awkward, but General Willis’s main body speedily 
came up, and after a brisk fire on both sides the Egyptians wavered 
and fell back, while the British pursued with energy, and captured 
several guns, The Salahieh division were unable to resist General 
Lowe and the Household Cavalry, and left the victory completely 
to the British, who chased them for a considerable distance. Both 
officers and men were eager to pursue their advantage right up to 
Tel-el-Kebir, but peremptory orders to return came from Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. During the engagement was found the body of 
Lieutenant Gribble, who has been missed since the previous engage- 
ment at Kassassin. Considering the importance of the attack, the 
British loss was small—two killed and fifty-eight severely wounded, 
but to all appearance the enemy suffered greatly. This check 
effectually quieted the Arabists for the time. Meanwhile the 
British forces were being gradually massed at Kassassin, thus 
transformed from a small advance post to a camp three miles long, 
and reinforcements poured in from Ismailia, including the Naval 
Brigade and the Highland Brigade, whose trying march across the 
Desert cost them an alarming number of sick. Sending an outpost 
four miles in advance, Sir Garnet Wolseley and his staff moved their 
head-quatters to Kassassin, and the Generals having made a 
searching reconnaissance on Tuesday morning, by nightfall all was 
in readiness. Owing to the strength of Arabi’s fortifications and the 
mass of troops concentrated at ‘Tel-el-Kebir—estimated at 20,000 
Regulars and 6,000 Bedouins, with 90 guns—Sir Garnet Wolseley 
considered that a daylight attack might involve his troops in heavy 
loss, so the British force of 11,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 
60 guns stole out of camp soon after midnight on Tuesday. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley commanded in person, General Graham led his 
Brigade sword in hand, supported by the Duke of Connaught and 
the Guards, while the Indian Contingent, under General Macpherson, 
and the Highland Brigade, under General Hamley, marched each side 
of the railway. The force approached unnoticed to within a mile of 
the Arabist defences, when our artillery opened fire, and the infantry 
eagerly charged the startled Egyptians, each regiment striving to be 
first in the works, and the Royal Irish particularly distinguishing 
themselves. The struggle was sharp but decisive. No formidable 
resistance was offered after the ramparts had been won, and the 
inner redoubts soon gave way under the fierce rush of the British, 
who reserved their fire, and attacked at close quarters with the 
bayonet. Intwenty minutes’ time the positions were carried, and 
the Arabists fled in terror, flinging away all encumbrances as they 
ran in hopeless confusion towards Zagazig. Arabi himself fled by 
tain, it is supposed, in the same direction, and the British cavalry, 
following close behind, took the enemy in flank and seized a 
number of prisoners. Others were caught hiding in Tel-el-Kebir 
itself, so that over 3,000 Egyptians remain in our hands, while over 
40 guns have been taken. To render the rout as complete as 
possible, the pursuers divided at the fork of the Sweet Water Canal, 
and while the cavalry, under General Lowe, turned south towards 
Belbeis, on the road to Cairo, General Macpherson and _ his 
Indian followers chased the main body of fugitives to Zagazig, 
where the populations had announced that they meant to burn the 
European quarter in case of defeat of Tel-el-Kebir. Happily 
General Macpherson managed to occupy Zagazig the same afternoon, 
and reports that both Governor and people were submissive. So 
demoralised are the Arabists that it is reasonable to hope that the 
worst part of the struggle is over. Probably 2,000 Egyptians fell 
in the battle, while on our side some 200 at least have ijallen, and 
the officers in particular have suffered heavily, General Willis being 
slightly wounded. Without exception our men behaved with the 
utmost gallantry, Cavalry and Artillery working particularly well. 
The Highland Brigade bore the brunt of the encounter, carrying 
the first line of earthworks. Hopes are high of a speedy march to 
Cairo, and Arabi has been kind enough to leave the railway intact, 
although the Canal has been cut in several places. 

Communication between the front and Ismailia has been care- 
fully secured by garrisoning the important points along the line, and 
most of the wounded have been sent off to the Ismailia Hospital, 
some of the cases being very bad. Indeed, altogether the health of 
the troops has not improved, owing to the great heat; but happily 
already signs of the advancing season are visible in the cooler nights. 
Still, the soldiers are forced to work in the heat of the day, as the 
transport remains miserably inefficient, despite the untiring energy 
of both officers and men, while as the Sweet Water Canal daily gets 
lower even this mode of communication is lacking. Along the 
Canal the Bedouins still threaten trouble, and a gunboat accordingly 
patrols the waters. The cholera scare has abated at Suez, but 
another epidemic has appeared—glanders among the Indian horses. 

Alexandria received the good news from the front with great 
excitement, the Christian population crowding intothe Great Square to 
hear the bands playing the British National Anthem andthe Khédive’s 
and Turkish Hymns. Strange to say, the Arabs seemed equally 
pleased, and were charmed with the general festivities. A small 
European procession also paraded the streets, carrying con- 
gratulatory placards. The victory did not come too soon 
for our Zréstive in Alexandria, for the evil effect of inaction 
has been proved by an Arab attempt to surprise the garrison. 
A party of natives tried to escalade the ramparts at the 
Kamleh and Rosetta Gates, and though failing managed to get 
off scot-free. The pickets at Ramleh are constantly fired on, and a 
new big gun has been mounted at the earthwork of King Osman, 
while Mex is more worried than usual by Bedouins, who even 
entered the village, and had to be driven out by the bayonet. As, 
however, negotiations have been opened for the surrender of 
Kafr Dowar, any attacks in this direction will soon be 
checked. The British garrison have been very curious concerning 
the repeated firing in the Egyptian camp, which is generally 
ascribed to dissensions among the rebels—an idea confirmed by four 
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Arabist officers who have come into Alexandria from Aboukir to sur- 
render to the Khédive, and who report that many of their companions 
are eager to follow their example, These statements are uniformly 
repeated by deserters and prisoners, who further state that the Kafr 
Dowar force is weak and dissatisfied, and that altogether Arabi’s 
strength amounts to 44,000 infantry, 1,800 cavalry, 30,000 Bedouins, 
and 143 guns. These troops are distributed between Kafr Dowar, 
Mariout, Rosetta, Damietta and Aboukir, Tel-el-Kebir, and 
Salahieh, In Alexandria itself the native population have been greatly 
disposed to come into collision with the Europeans, while they 
carried off the body of the native murderer hanged last week, and 
buried it with great pomp as that of a martyr. The Government 
now proposes an International Commission to decide on indemni- 
fying the sufferers from incendiarism and pillage during the recent 
disasters, but the proposal to exclude jewels, bonds, and works of art 
has given general dissatisfaction. The charges of torturing native 
prisoners have been acknowledged, and the Khédive has engaged 
that no repetition of the process shall occur. 

Throughout Egypt, so far as is known, the Sultan’s proclamation 
against Arabi has produced little effect, though the rebel leader 
naturally prohibited its circulation in his camp ; while in TURKEY 
the document is not only coldly received by the natives, but has 
occasioned fresh difficulties respecting the signature of the Military 
Convention. It appears that the proclamation was published very 
suddenly after all, and without Lord Dufferin’s knowledge, so that 
the British Ambassador was greatly annoyed to find that one phrase 
he objected to had been retained, in spite of promises to the 
contrary. This misunderstanding caused a fresh delay, and next 
difficulties arose respecting the wording of the clause permitting 
troops to land at Port Said. Lord Dufferin firmly maintained that 
the actual point of disembarkation must be left to the discretion of 
the British and Turkish Commanders, and negotiations are now to 
be opened on a different basis regarding the landing, The victory 
at Tel-el-Kebir, however, is likely to materially change the 
situation. 

In the mean time Turkey does not find her negotiations with 
GREECE moresuccessful thanthose with England. The Greek Govern- 
ment is firmly resolved not to yield, and informs the Vorte that 
unless matters are arranged by to-day (Saturday), Greece will not 
consider herself bound to keep her troops in their present positions. 
A number of Grecian troops have been sent to the frontier, and 
there are every signs of a coming collision; while the agitation 
among her Greek subjects in other parts of the Empive renders the 
position additionally trying for Turkey. 

FRANCE,——Political circles begin to recover from the usual 
summer depression, and while still chiefly occupied with foreign 
affairs, and Eastern in particular, are showing some interest in the 
plans of the Ministry. Thus people seem very much astonished 
that M. Duclerc does not share the general impression respecting the 
ephemeral nature of his Cabinet, and the Premier’s reported remarks 
to the correspondents of 7%e Zimes and the Meue Freie Presse 
have been widely commented on. It is evident that M. Duclerc does 
not regard himself as a mere stop-gap, and is even preparing 
measures for next Session, when he may certainty count on M, 
Clémenceau and the Extreme Radicals as bitter enemies, as his 
foreign policy is diametrically opposed to their ideas. France and 
Italy are now again at issue in Tunis, owing to the French 
authorities in the colony having tried an Italian subject for assaulting 
asoldier. Very bitter feelings have been aroused, while the French 
find that the Tunisian rebels also are not totally crushed, an 
encounter having occurred near Kairouan. Fifty of the French 
soldiers were killed, and the issue appears to have been doubtful. 
Another foreign trouble is the Madagascar dispute, as the Gallic 
officials in the island refuse to let the Malagasy Embassy leave to 
lay its complaints before the Home Government, and are further 
taking possession of various disputed points. 

Paris is cheerfully occupied with duels and suicides. Thus the 
editors of two journals, the Radical and the Crtoyen, having come 
to grief, the staff of the latter paper sent challenges to ten journalists 
belonging to the former, but as the physical encounter was declined, 
the two journals have adopted a harmless verbal duel of abuse. The 
French Patriotic League continues to make disturbances against the 
Germans; while another unpleasant incident, the Fenayrou murder 
case, will have to be tried over again through a technical error.— 
Dramatic circles have been saddened _by the suicide through love of 
a young Russian actress, Madlle, Feyghine, and there are three 
novelties—an adaptation from Balzac, Lydie, by M. Miral, which 
proved a miserable failure at the Nations, an amusing comic piece, 
Téte de Linotte, by the late T. Barriére, at the Vaudeville, and a 
powerful drama, founded on an unpleasant episode, Le Mariage 
ad’ André, by MM. Lemayre and Rouvre, at the Odéon. The 
blessings of a penny postage are hoped for, as M. Cochéry intends 
to introduce a Bill to this effect next Session. 

GERMANY has watched with great pride the success of the mili- 
tary mancevres at Breslau, where a series of intricate movements 
have been executed with remarkable brilliancy. Unfortunately the 
Emperor over-fatigued himself on the first day, and was obliged to 
take a briefrest. He recovered, however, in time to receive the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Austria on Monday, and next day 
was again in the saddle throughout the whole operations. The 
German Crown Princess took an important part in the proceedings, 
heading her regiment, the Black Hussars, and on one occasion led 
her division against the position occupied by her husband, who 
laughingly remarked that this was the first time his wife had figured 
among his adversaries, Nor has the Princess devoted herself solely 
to military duties, for she has visited the Breslau schools and charit- 
able establishments of every persuasion alike. Returning to the 
Austrian visitors, the utmost cordiality is expressed by both reigning 
families, and the Germans are particularly loud just now in 
their friendly professions. Prince Bismarck’s health is stated 
to be very bad, and he is obliged by medical advice to abstain 
from business, except giving necessary signatures. He is not 
cheered, moreover, by the news from Rome, and it is thought 
that unless some arrangement is speedily made the negotiations will 
be broken off, and the Mission to the Vatican suppressed altogether. 
Pope Leo, according to a German legal dignitary who lately inter- 
viewed his Holiness, declares that he does not wish to humiliate the 
Prussian Government, but that the struggle cannot cease while the 
May Laws exist in direct contradiction to the fundamental principles 
of the Church. He suggests that the Government should frankly 
change their policy in the matter, and points out that he has made 
concessions by the recent episcopal appointments. Meanwhile a 
Roman Catholic Congress has opened at Frankfort, 

The fatal railway accident at Hugstetten last week has 
resulted in seventy-four deaths. Many of the killed were perfectly 
unrecognisable, and have been buried with great pomp at Freiburg, 
where the Hereditary Grand Duke of Baden has been to visit the 
sufferers, while subscriptions are being raised for the families of the 
victims, headed by the Imperial and Grand Ducal Families. At 
present the accident appears to have been due to the excessive speed 
of the train and the weak brakes. The line remained blocked for 
days. There has been another accident, this time near N uremberg, 
when three persons were killed. Other items are the opening of the 
Anti-Jewish Congress at Dresden, and the intention of the 
Bavarians to petition their King to abandon his present retired life. 


Russta.——The Czar has emerged from his seclusion at Peter- 
hoff to attend a religious service in St. Petersburg, on the anniver- 
sary of St. Alexander Nevsky, his patron. For once the Imperial 
Family dispensed with police protection, and drove through the city 
in open carriages without any escort whatever, the people crowding 
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The day was keptas a holiday, anda number 
of decorations and promotions were awarded, one of the honoured 
recipients, curiously enough, being General Drenteln, the Governor- 
General of Kieff, whose recent abuse of the Jews at Balta has 
aroused much bitterness. Military affairs are now the prominent 
topic, and the whole of the Hussar regiments have been changed 
into heavy cavalry, while a complete remodelling of the army is 
being planned. Meanwhile there seems little doubt that a strong 
Russian: force is being gathered in Armenia, while every effort is 
being made to put the Bulgarian army under Russian control, and to 
bring it up to a high standard. 

Inp1a.——Affairs in the East continue to arouse the keenest 
interest, and several of the native Governments have offered their 
assistance to the British Government. As yet none of the proposi- 
tions have been accepted, although, meanwhile, the young Maharana 
of Dholepore has been appointed a Major in the Central Indian 
Horse, much to native satisfaction. Another young Prince, the 
Maharajah of Jeypore, has been solemnly inducted into the Govern- 
ment, but as the new ruler does not promise too favourably, the 
Viceroy has written begging that he will make no administrative 
changes save under grave necessity, and after consultation with the 
Political Agent. In another part of Rajputana, a criminal tribe, 
the Meenas, have seriously injured the railway in revenge for the 
arrest of some of their relations, famous Dacoits. : 

The Ameer of AFGHANISTAN does not seem to be getting on very 
well, for the troops sent to hold Maimena have been defeated by the 
Khan, who, further, is openly protecting the pretender to the 
Afghan throne, Yakoob’s son, Musa Khan. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——ITALY is furious because certain correspon- 
dents of London journals have repeated the ridiculous and abusive 
statements against England recently prevailing in the Italian press. 
The Pofolo Romano hints at the journalists’ expulsion, but more 
reasonable journals see the error of their ways and have considerably 
altered their tone.—The Emperor of AusrRiA is now making a 
tour in the South of his dominions, and is expected at Trieste 
to-morrow.—SPAIN is in dread of cholera, and is taking great pre- 
cautions, as Madrid is somewhat unhealthy just now. The Spaniards 
fear the disease being imported from the PHILIPPINES, where happily 
the epidemic is abating. SWITZERLAND finds that her new Consti- 
tution does not work smoothly, and the Cantons and the Federal 
authorities are at perpetual loggerheads, The educational question 
is the latest dispute. —The distress in ICELAND continues to excite 
great concern, for two-thirds of the inhabitants are threatened with 
famine, while one-third of the live stock has perished from cold 
and hunger, owing to the late and inclement winter.—In the 
UnIvTeD STATES the long-protracted trial for the Star Route postal 
frauds has resulted most unsatisfactorily, the jury being unable tc 
agree. The charges are that the Assistant Postmaster-General 
sanctioned false contracts for postal services and shared the spoil 
with his friends.\—In CENrRAL AMERICA Panama has beer 
greviously injured by violent earthquakes.x—In SouTH AFRICA Sit 
H. Bulwer has gone on a tour on the Zulu Border, and Oham 
declares that he will not oppose Cetewayo.—JAPAN and CorEA have 
settled their dispute by the latter promising to pay a heavy 
indemnity. 


to see the Czar pass. 


THE QUEEN has been entertaining several visitors at Balmoral, 
and has been joined by the Duke and Duchess of Albany on the 
conclusion of their cruise. Lord Lyons has spent four days at the 
Castle, joining the Royal party at dinner each evening, while the 
Rev. D. Macleod arrived on Saturday, In the afternoon Her 
Majesty drove with the Duchess of Connaught and Princess 
Beatrice along the south side of the Dee to Ballater, returning on 
the opposite bank of the river, and in the evening Lord Lyons and 
the Rev. D. Macleod dined with the Queen. Divine Service was 
performed at Balmoral next morning by the Rev. D. Macleod 
before Her Majesty and the Princesses, and in the evening Canon 
Connor and the Rey. A. Campbell joined the Royal dinner-party. 
On Tuesday Her Majesty drove to the Glen Gelder Shiel, and next 
day the Queen and the Princesses went to Ballater to meet the 
Duke and Duchess of Albany. Balmoral kept high festival in the 
evening to celebrate the British victory in Egypt. Bon fires were 
lighted on the hills around. Her Majesty sent a message to the 
people through General Ponsonby, expressing her satisfaction al 
their loyalty. As usual the Queen walks out daily with one of the 
Princesses, and has paid several visits in the neighbourhood. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and their family have returned 
to England after nearly a month’s absence in Germany. After 
celebrating the Queen of Denmark’s sixty-fifth birthday, the Royal 
party at Wiesbaden broke up on Monday, when the Danish King 
and Queen left for Gmunden to visit their daughter, the Duchess 
of Cumberland, and the Princess of Wales and her children joined 
the Prince of Wales at Frankfort on his way from Homburg. The 
Prince and Princess stayed the night with the Grand Duke of 
Ilesse at Darmstadt, and left on Tuesday for Flushing, whence they 
crossed to the new Port Victoria in the Osdorne, arriving on 
Wednesday morning, in company with the King and Queen ol 
Greece. They spent two days in town, and were expected to 
leave last (Friday) night for Abergeldie to stay a few weeks. 

The Duke of Albany is steadily improving in health, and has 
spent this week slowly cruising with the Duchess in the Zzvely, on 
their way to Scotland. The yacht has proceeded very leisurely, 
remaining at anchor each night. The Duke and Duchess spent 
‘anday off North Berwick, and on Monday went to Wemyss Castle, 
ona visit to Mr. Hugo Wemyss, until Tuesday night, when they 
left again for Aberdeen, and travelled thence next day to 
Balmoral. During their visit to Wemyss Castle the Duke and 
Duchess planted a tree to commemorate the Duchess first putting 
her foot on Scotch soil.—Prince and Princess Christian and 
their sons will not return home till the middle of next month, as 
they will visit their relatives in Gerrnany on leaving the Engadine. 
—The Duke of Connaught, who has now gone to the front in 
Egypt with the Guards, does not suffer from the Egyptian 
climate.—Princess Louise and the Marquis of‘Lorne have met with 
a warm welcome on their way through the United States. Official 
receptions and Royal salutes greeted them at Chicago and Omaha ; 
and after spending Sunday at Sherman, in the Rocky Mountains, 
the Princess and her husband reached San Francisco on Tuesday, 
where they were welcomed alike by the British colony and the 
Americans. Thence they will sail in the British Government vessel 
Comes for British Columbia. 


— 


HTERR WAGNER’s Nexr Work will’be’a musical diama, entitled 
The Victors, and founded on Brahmin legends. The composer is 
busily planning the opera in the midst of his preparations for the 
production of fars?fal at Bayreuth, where, by the way, the audience 
will only be admitted to the first two performances under severe 
restrictions. Each purchaser of a ticket is bound to inscribe his 
name on the card, and may only transfer the ticket to another owner 
after formal permission from the Bayreuth officials. 
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CAMP OF THE THIRTEENTH BENGAL LANCERS EESIDE THE QUAY MEHEMET ALT, ISMAILIA 
From a Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. Herbert Johnson 


MOUNTED INFANTRY UNDER CAPTAIN PIGOTT FOLLOWING UP THE ENEMY AT MAHSAMEH, AUG. 25 
From a Sketch by Our Special Artist, Mr F, Villiers 
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THE DatLty Buierins of the health*of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which were not a little disquieting at the commence- 
ment of the week, have again become somewhat more favourable. 
The ‘blistered mouth and relaxed throat,” which had troubled his 
Grace much on Monday and Tuesday, are now better, and there has 
been a slight recovery of strength.—The Bishop of Ripon, though 
still unable to undertake any public duty, can now attend to the 
whole of his large correspondence, and hold frequent interviews 
with his clergy.—Dr. Pusey, of whose convalescence from his dan- 
gerous condition of nervous prostration sanguine hopes had been 
entertained, is now, according to the Sz. James's Gazetie, so much 
worse that fears are entertained of his recovery. Although in his 
eighty-third year, he had until the last few cays been constantly 
occupied in literary and theological studies, 

SetwyN COLLEGE, the new Church of England addition to the 
colleges of Cambridge, will; in consequence of the serious illness of 
he Primate, be opened next month by some one nominated by him to 
act as his deputy. The Bishop of Ely will preach the sermon. 
The college in its present state can accommodate thirty under- 
graduates, a number which will be increased to sixty as soon as the 
existing block of buildings is set free by the erection of a master’s 
lodge. Canon Field has already given 500/. for this purpose, and 
a lay benefactor 3,000/. on the sole condition that part of the new 
buildings bear the name of the late Rev. Ed. Rose, of Weybridge, 
Applications have been already made for rooms up to 1885, 

On Saturpay, the “year’s mind” of the Rev. Charles 
Lowder’s death, Earl Nelson laid the foundation-stone of the Lowder 
Memorial at St. Peter’s, London Docks, a clergy-house for which 
4,500/. have been already raised, the offertory on Saturday reaching 
at least 3007, The ‘“‘ ceremonial,” says the Guardian, ‘ was of the 
character usual in churches of the more advanced type.” 

Dr. BewICck, for sixteen years Vicar-General of the Diocese, has 
been appointed by the Pope to succeed Dr. Chadwick as Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Newcastle and Hexham. His name had previously 
been forwarded to Rome by the Diocesan priests for the vacant post 
as dignissimus, Dr. Bewick is of the same family as the famous 
engraver, 

THE WESLEYANS OF CEYLON, according to a correspondent of 
the Daily News, are sorely exercised over a letter from the Bishop 
of Colombo to a teacher in a school there connected with the $.P.G., 
threatening dismissal if he carry out his intention of marrying a 
Wesleyan in a Wesleyan Chapel, and expressing deep grief that 
‘you had not loyalty or courage enough to save you from the 
wretched fall you contemplate.” The letter was sent in an official 
envelope, and the Wesleyans have written to the Governor to 
inquire if such missives should be forwarded ‘“‘on Her Majesty’s 
Service.” The Colonial Secretary can only reply that the Bishop 
has an undoubted right to send official letters free by post. 

Ar BopMIN, in the heart of the Cornish mcors, sometime the 
scene of good John Wesley’s labours, the Augustinian Canons of 
St. John Lateran are converting a little missionary chapel into a 
church in the hope of reviving the Augustinian Order in the self- 
same place where it flourished long ago in pre-Reformation times. 

OrposiTioN TO THE Vicar’s Kate has culminated in some 
disgraceful disturbances at Coventry. On Monday, when the 
distrained goods were to have been sold, an unruly mob— 
previously called together by a mock procession of men in surplices 
—-crowded the Assembly Rooms and compelled the auctioneer to 
adjourn the sale, some of them afterwards marching to the vicarage, 
where they broke into the garden, without, however, doing any 
serious damage. In the evening there was an open-air meeting in 
the Pool Meadows, attended by over 7,000 persons, to protest 
against the rate. The Church party, on their side, have issued a 
circular, throwing the blame for the failure of the suggested com- 
promise on the more extreme section of the Nonconformists. A 
second attempt to sell the distrained goods on Wednesday was again 
frustrated by the crowd, notwithstanding the presence of a large 
foree of police. It is now suggested that the goods may be disposed 
of by private contract. 

AT THE CARLISLE DiocesAN CONFERENCE, a memorial to the 
Home Secretary was drawn up and signed by the Bishop, asking 
why Mr. Green should be kept in prison now that he is no longer 
Vicar of Miles Platting. ‘There are some doubts, however, as to 
the correciness of this assumption, since the requisite three years 
have not expired since the ‘‘final determination” of Mr. Green’s 
appeal, and besides this, as the Aecord points out, there isno reason, 
since the living is still vacant, why the patron should not appoint 
him over again. 

MuciH Sorrow has been felt for the death of the Rev. George 
Theophilus Dodds, well known for his labours among the Parisian 
workmen in connection with the M‘Call Mission, through eating 
poisonous mushrooms, which he had gathered in a wood near 
Orleans. The members of his family who had partaken of them 
recovered. 

_THE Montn’s Course or RESIDENCE AND INSTRUCTION at 
Keble College, Oxford, arranged by the London Diocesan Lay 
Helpers’ Association, and open to all lay readers throughout the 
country, has been attended this year by thirty-four from thirteen 
dioceses. A similar course will probably be held next July. 

THE EAGLE AND THE GRECIAN THEATRE, lately acquired by 
the Salvation Army, were to be dedicated to their new uses on 
Thursday with a monster ‘rejoicing meeting,” at which General 
and Mrs. Booth will be present. 


ce 
SOME LITERARY NOTES ON EASTBOURNE 


WHILE visiting Eastbourne, I recently made a few literary 
notes about the place which may have a more than local interest. 
The great quarry for such literary materials is the long series of 
volumes of the Sussex Archzeological Society, which is especially 
rich in old Diaries, which for trath and quaintness can hardly be 
surpassed, With one important exception, however, the present 
notes are not related to the Sussex Archzological. It must be 
borne in mind that until a comparatively recent date, Eastbourne 
meant what is now called Old Eastbourne, a village hid away ina 
valley some little distance from the sea, which is now renewing its 
youth, or more probably will be absorbed in the modern watering- 
place. Formerly the present gay watering-place was simply known 
as the ‘‘Sea Houses.” ither came some members of the Royal 
Family, a century ago, and informed the world that there was such 
a place as Eastbourne. Similar circumstances made the fortunes of 
Worthing and Weymouth. Lord George Cavendish, who had 
married the heiress of the Comptons about that day, came into their 
Eastbourne and laid out several roads for the improvement of the 
place. The late Lord Frederick Cavendish, whose loss is so 
greatly deplored, long resided in this town, and was much endeared 
to many of the people. 

The great natural attraction of the neighbourhood is Beachey 
Ilead, and its great historical association is the naval battle fought 


off Beachey Head. Here Lord Torrington was shamefully defeated 
by Tourville, and fled in dismay along the coasts of Sussex and 
Kent. Somewhat curiously Macaulay, in his History, brings the 
first Duke of Devonshire into connection with the battle that was 
fought just off the lands that came eventually into possession of his 
family, The then Earl of Devonshire protested strongly in the 
Council, where Queen Mary presided, against Torrington being 
allowed to fight the battle that proved so disastrous, ‘He was not 
aman to whom the safety of three kindoms could be confided.” 
Then followed what, Macaulay says, was one of the saddest times 
that England had ever known. 

At Beachey Head commences that noble series of downs which 
extend for seventy miles through Sussex and Hampshire. These, 
and doubtless the little village of Eastbourne that lay at their base, 
are associated with milder memories. White, of Selborne, came 
annually to visit what he called ‘‘these majestic mountains,” and 
was delighted with their curves of perfect beauty. Knox, the 
ornithologist, haunted the neighbourhood, and his writings are still 
the best guide for the birds of the beach and down, Mantell, the 
geologist, was a Sussex man, and his illustrations, familiar all over 
Europe, are drawn from this region, and he pointed ont how the 
summit of these downs were islands dotted in a sea haunted by vast 
saurian reptiles. 

If you start from the Eastbourne Station in the Terminus Road— 
a pretty boulevard-like road, and the station is well-placed—look at 
No. 50, the site of a house that has a curious history. This was 
built by a man named Pendrell, the descendant of the Pendrell who 
helped Charles the Second to escape in that famous oak : 

Wherein the Royal Charles abode 

Till all the paths grew dim, 
And far below the Roundhead rode, 
And hummed a surly hymn, 
So late as 1877 the occupant of this ‘‘ Oak Cottage ” received an 
annual pension. There is an interesting paper in the Sussex Archxo- 
logical endeavouring to place the different stages of Charles’s flight 
through Sussex before he embarked from Shoreham. It seems likely 
that Eastbourne had a literary association with that princess of 
novelists, Jane Austen. The plot of an unfinished story of hers is 
laid at Sandston, “a village on the Sussex coast just struggling into 
notoriety as a bathing-place.” What strengthens this supposition is 
a little epigram which she wrote ‘‘ On the marriage of Mr. Gell and 
Miss Gill of Eastbourne.” ‘The joke, which is rather a poor one, 
turns on the lady’s eyes (z’s), The following sounds like Eastbourne : 
“The sea air and sea bathing together were nearly infallible ; one 
or other of them being a matter for every disorder of the stomach, 
the lungs, or the blood. They were anti-spasmodic, anti-pulmonary, 
anti-bilious, and anti-rheumatic. Nobody could catch cold by the 
sea ; nobody wanted spirits ; nobody wanted strength. They were 
healing, softening, relaxing, fortifying, and bracing, seemingly just 
as was wanted; sometimes one, sometimes the other, If the sea- 
breeze failed, the sea-bath was the certain corrective ; and when 
bathing disagreed, the sea-breeze was evidently designed by Nature 
for the cure !’’ We do not know the dates of the Eastbourne sea- 
baths, but they are supplied daily from the sea on the principle of 
gravitation. In the old days the coast had an evil reputation both 
for wrecking and for smuggling. We might give some citations from 
the old dramatists. Addison, in 7%e Drummer, lays the scene of 
some business at Hurstmonceaux Castle, a favourite haunt for 
picnics to the Eastbourne people of the present day, and Congreve, 
in The Mourning Bride, gives Sussex the character for wrecking 
which, whether correctly or incorrectly, is more usually associated 
with Cornwall. 

Before this Manor of Borne came to the Compton family, it had 
belonged to the famous old Sussex family of the Wilsons, An old 
account book says: ‘* There belonged to the said manor wreck of 
sea by the space of four myles, as also waffes and strayes, all which 
being granted by patent under the Great Seal of England, may 
happen to be worth 10,000/, in an hower, as it hath been in other 
places on the coast ; but in the meanest yeare we have, it is worth 
20’. or 307,” This bears out the apprehension that at this old date 
the coast of Sussex, according to the measure of its capabilities, was 
as much given to wrecking as the northern or southern coast of 
Cornwall. The Wilson of the era of the Commonwealth was as 
genuine and clever a Royalist as ever perplexed the Puritans and 
the Protector. He was the sort of man who would especially have 
delighted the late William Harrison Ainsworth, who-lived for many 
years in Sussex, and was particularly keen in finding out about 
Sussex loyalists. Ainsworth’s novel, ‘‘ Ovingdean Grange,” is not 
more historically accurate than Sir Walter’s ‘* Woodstock.” 

One Good Friday a company of dragoons came down, by 
Cromwell’s orders, to search the house and seize all papers. Wilson 
had a wife who was equal to the emergency. Eastbourne was then 
famous for that delicious bird, the wheatear, the Sussex ortolan, as 
it may be called, the size of a lark, and weighing an ounce. Iam 
afraid that Sussex hardly maintains its reputation for wheatears. 
The good Mrs. Wilson, of our narrative, gave the officer and his 
men a huge pie of wheatears for their sustenance, and while they 
were discussing it, her husband found time to burn all dangerous 
papers. The much-pleased officer gave them a gracious good-bye, 
adding the information that he should have made his host prisoner 
if he had found anything to compromise him. The parson of 
Eastbourne was a like-minded man to Squire Wilson. Wilson had 
to help his friend and neighbour out of his scrapes. The Seques- 
trators were very busy with the Malignant and Scandalous Ministers. 
Wilson came forward to defend his friend. ‘‘Mr. Graves,” he 
asseverated, ‘‘ did constantly preach in the forenoon on Lord’s Day ; 
and in the afternoon he made expositions on the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments, or Creed; that he had maintayned the 
morality of the Sabbath; and that he did, years ago, find fault 
with a butcher for selling meat on the Lord’s Day.” However, 
when the Restoration was effected, Wilson, and we have no doubt 
his clerical comrade as well, threw off all disguises. He proclaimed 
the King at Eastbourne ‘with the most cordial affection, celebrating 
that solemnity, amongst other demonstrations of joy, with bonfires, 
and on the leats, on hillocks, or rising ground, betwixt Bourne-tour 
and the place of his seat, sending to his own house for a hogshead 
of claret and a pipe or two of strong beer, whereat the loyal towns- 
people and the adjacent neighbours met him ; he generously enter- 
tained them; and immediately after drinking the King’s health with 
himself, his lady, children, and the rest of his own family, out of 
pure zeal and upon their knees, he then publicly declared that now, 
God be thanked ! he thought his estate his own, and he hoped that 
every man of them around him would think the same.” 

Wilson was made a baronet, and as he plied the King with 
wheatears—he was very partial to them—as much as his wife had 
plied Cromwell’s soldiers, this may have had something, together 
with the large payment usual on such occasions, to do in pro- 
curing the title. Incidents such as these would not only delight 
Ainsworth, but might have been worked up into his fictions by 
Sir Walter Scott. 

One great historical personage of the neighbourhood, if he be not 
mythical, is Parson Darby. By some he is declared to be the 
individual who, when a ship was wrecked on the coast one Sunday 
morning, proposed to his congregation that they should ‘‘all start 
fair.” I have no hesitation in rejecting this tradition, which belongs, 
if it belongs anywhere, to an ill-conditioned Cornishman. Every- 
body has heard of Parson Darby’s Hole. The description of it given a 
century ago is; ‘‘A large cavern, consisting of an opening staircase, 
a dining-room, and bed-chamber.” The legend is that it was not 
simply philanthropy that induced the Reverend Mr. Darby to 
prepare this Robinson Crusoe-like fortress, but that he took refuge 
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here from the termagant tongue of his wife. Unfortunately the 
shall never be in a position to hear Mrs. Darby’s account of the 
transaction. How delighted the shipwrecked mariner must have 
been when he escaped from the howling sea into his Reverence’s 
doubtless well-replenished dining-room. Twelve Dutchmen_were 
on one occasion saved by Parson Darby’s invention. The Dutch 
were especial sufferers by the storms off Beachey Head. The 
tradition is that poor Darby caught a fatal illness by the dampness 
of his hole. The record of the shipwrecks off Beachey Head, as 
well as the accidents, has been pretty carefully kept during the 
present century, and the list is very long and very sad; but they 
were still more numerous before that time, and were especially fatal 
to the Dutch Marine. 

I cannot but think that the writers about Eastbourne have been 
somewhat ungrateful in not’ telling us something more about that 
remarkable man, Davies Gilbert. His original name was Giddy, 
and he changed it, not to avoid sundry obvious witticisms that 
might be made at its expense, but for the good and sufficient reason 
that he married the heiress of the Gilberts, and came into their 
property. He was a Cornishman, and in the interests of Eastbourne 
it is to be regretted that his affections were settled on Cornwall, on 
the antiquities of which he lavished much energy and research. 
What might have been his Sussex work has been done very well by 
Mark Anthony Lower. As a Member of Parliament he was 
conspicuous for indefatigable work, having a curious thirst for sitting 
on Committees, and was especially useful for promoting the interests 
of Arts and Sciences. He was a member of the Royal Society, 
and became the President in succession to Sir Humphrey Davy. He 
was a great antiquarian and topographer, and wrote on the Bullion 
question. His monument in Old Eastbourne Church has a Greek 
inscription, most probably written by himself. He was a justly 
celebrated man, whose memory Eastbourne ought to cherish. 
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Tue Turr.——lIt is said that the war and the continued agricul- 
tural depression had the effect of keeping away from Doncaster this 
week very many faces well known in the sporting world. Certain, 
however, it is that as far as numbers go the great Yorkshire meeting 
was never better attended, and on the St. Leger Day, the great 
manufacturing centres of the North and Midlands seemed to contri- 
bute more abundantly than ever of their working classes towards 
the crowd on the famous Town Moor. The weather during the 
week was for the most part fine, and the racing may fairly be said to 
have been up to the Doncaster standard, though there were several 
instances of unusually small fields. This was particularly the case 
on the opening day, but quality was well represented, and several of 
the finishes were most exciting. The Vitzwilliam Stakes, which 
opened the ball, were won by Lord Stamford’s Poste Restante, who 
had been on the shelf for some time, but he only beat Knight of 
Burghley by a head. His lordship followed up his success in the 
next race, the Filly Stakes, his smart filly Ravissante easily landing 
the odds laid on her. The Great Yorkshire Handicap only produced 
a field of five, the smallest which has ever competed since its institu- 
tion in 1842. Retreat started an almost even-money favourite, but 
never seemed to give his supporters a hope. In fact nothing had a 
chance with the winner, Lord Lascelles’s Baliol, with whom the 
cutting-down tactics were followed, and he made the whole of the 
running, and won by twelve lengths, Reveller being second. 
Amother small field, only equalling that of the Great Yorkshire, 
contested the famous Champagne Stakes for two-year-olds, but 
in Macheath, the Prince, and Galliard there was certainly the pick 
of this season’s youngsters represented. But not one of the trio 
could win, Mr. Lefevre’s Hauteur taking the valuable stake after a 
slashing race with Macheath, whom she beat by aneck. She started 
at the outside price of 10 to 1; and on all hands it was allowed that 
her victory was due in no slight degree to the admirable riding of the 
veteran Fordham. It may be noted that out of the last seven occa- 
sions a filly has won the Champagne Stakes six times. Since 
Caller Ou ‘* dropped from the skies” and won the St. Leger in 1861, 
the great race has never created more sensation than it did on 
Wednesday last, when another filly in the shape of Lord F'almouth’s 
Dutch Oven, with the extreme outside odds of 40 to 1 against her, 
was successful in a field of fourteen starters. Ever since the Derby 
and Oaks, the two fillies, Shotover and Geheimniss, who won those 
races respectively, have been warm favourites for the St. Leger, anc 
the almost universal impression was that one or other must win. 
Shotover, till within the last three weeks, was more fancied than her 
stable companion, Geheimniss, but when it became known that ‘‘at 
home” the latter was considered many pounds better than the 
former, she became first favourite, and so strong was the belief that 
she could hardly be beaten that she started with the odds of 11 to 8 
on her. Shotover figured next at 7 to 1, and then Sweetbread, the 
winner of the last Hunt Cup at Ascot, at 15 to 1, and Fenelon 
at 16. Almost any price in reason could have been got about 
the others, and the winner’s starting price quotation was 40. 
In the hands of Archer, who has given his followers a rare 
turn, Dutch Oven won easily by a length and a half, Geheim- 
niss and Shotover following her home. ‘Thus the three ‘‘ places” 
were filled by fillies, which sex made its mark of late years on the 
history of the race. The present season will long be remembered 
for the superiority of the three-year-old fillies over the colts, and if 
Kermesse, St. Marguerite, and Nellie had been brought to the St. 
Leger post in good trim, never would such a splendid galaxy of 
fillies have contested any race in the annals of the Turf. Every one 
knows that as a two-year-old Dutch Oven was in the very first flight, 
but this year she had shown much falling-off, and was generally put 
down as a “roarer,” She was well beaten at Goodwood ; and 
though at York she won the Yorkshire Oaks, she was at the same 
meeting beaten by Peppermint and Nellie in the Great Yorkshire 
Stakes. So hopeless did her case seem for the St. Leger that very 
few persons thought Lord Falmouth would start her. Her victory 
is probably one of the most surprising events which has happened 
on the Turf for many years, and, as it were, throws out all calcula- 
tions. The best authorities have remarked that fillies very seldom 
recover lost form, but Dutch Oven is certainly an instance to the 
contrary,—but after all, her victory is almost inexplicable on any 
principle. 

CrickeTt.——Among the final games of inter-county cricket has 
been that between Sussex and Notts, which the latter won by ten 
wickets, and that between Surrey and Gloucestershire, in which the 
former was defeated by six wickets. Mr. W. G. Grace’s 88 for 
Gloucestershire was his highest score this season in an important 
match.—But the most interesting games since our last notes have 
been those in which the Australians have taken a part. In their 
match against I Zingari they scored 153 in their first innings, ta 
which I Zingari replied with 279, and matters looked well for them. 
A very different complexion was given to the game when the 
Australians went in again, and made no less than 423 with the loss 
of six wickets. ‘he game was drawn. The match with Shaw’s 
Australian Team was a very remarkable one, as both elevens scored 
79 each in their first innings. The Australians followed with 126, 
but Shaw’s team could only get the miserable total of 37. 

e (Continued on page 256) 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 
THE WHEEL OF ‘TIME 


THERE ate two blows which are fatal to friendship (though not 
to love), the one from the hand of absence, the other from that of 
wrong. In the former case death is gradual, in the latter 
immediate. 

If we discover, for example, that our friend has committed an act 
of meanness, it is necessarily all over with him as regards his 
relation to ourselves ; we may forgive him—it is easy to forgive ; but 
we cannot press his hand again, for he is not, as the phrase goes, 

the man we took him for ;” it has been a case of mistaken identity 
all along. We may still have a kindness for him, and the sincerest 
pity; but all sympathy is over. This was Frank Meade’s case as 
regarded Trenna Garston. Asa friend she was dead to him. The 
old Trenna Garston, in her strength and purity, and with her 
devotion (by no means free from trial) to her only brother, had no 
longer any existence ; in her place was an inscrutable being in whom 
he still felt an interest (indeed as astudent of human nature 
a very deep interest), but whom he could no longer even admire. 
Her very beauty was almost repellent to him ; and he was but two- 
and-twenty ! Her crime was not the only thing that had created this 
unnatural state of things ; it was the way in which she appeared to 
contemplate it. 

It would have been as easy to him to forget that as to torget that 
answer ofher’s, ‘* What for?” when he had hinted that every shilling 
of hers would be bespoken for some time to come. She had not 
éven a sense of the imperative necessity of restitution, In Frank’s 
eyes her proper course would have been to go to her father and 
confess all: “* Father, I have sinned against Heaven and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy daughter.” But as to this 
he admitted there might be excuse for her ; it flitted across his mind, 
as such humorous notions will do, even on the most supreme 
occasions, that notwithstanding her offence, or even because of it, 
she might not be so very unworthy of such a parent. But at all 
events her behaviour since her wrongdoing had not in any way 
redeemed her in Frank’s eyes, but rather the contrary. He was by no 
means a hard man, but his sense of right was strict and well-defined. 
Perhaps the circumstance which had disgusted him most in her was 
the flippant explanation she had given to Maud of the intention of 
suicide that had been laughingly imputed to her : ‘I had no confidence 
in Mr. Meade’s carrying out the contract.” He did not reflect that 
there is nothing more difficult to which to make reply than a truth 
spoken in jest, especially in the hearing of one who knows it to be 
a truth; nor did he understand what Kit could have told him, that 
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when the heart is heavy and the soul is sick, a sportive answer is not 
seldom that which lies readiest to the tongue. 

The result of it all was that though from time to time Frank gave 
Trenna Garston the opportunity of speaking to him upon a certain 
matter, ifshe wished to do so, in a general way the young man 
shunned her society. Indeed he never met her except at the 
Medways, where on the other hand shewas almost always to be found. 

The changing leaf had invested the Knoll with new beauties 3 
lapped in the serenity of autumn, it looked forth over its sheltered 
lawns and walks, and met the distant gaze of winter without fear, 
but the inner life of the place was sadly altered. (it’s breezy laugh 


_ no longer awoke the echoes; he had returned to college, as had been 


agreed upon, and had taken Mark with him, Even in a large family, 
if it be a united une, the departure of one of its members has socially 
a serious effect upon it ; imagine then the gap made in this little 
household by the absence of its idol! Kit too was almost one of 
themselves, and in some respects even more missed. With him the 
life of the house, so far as brightness and gaiety went, had departed. 

Yet, strange to say, to one of its tenants at least, his absence was 
almost a relief. For a few days after Maud’s escape from that river 
wreck she had held herself, as it were, at Christopher Garston’s 
disposal ; gratitude, familiar association, and something which if it 
was not love might easily have ripened into it, would have combined 
together to make her his own, had he sought her hand, But he did 
not do this; he had contented himself with that indirect avowal of 
his affections with which we are already acquainted. To Maud, 
who in those days watched him narrowly, it seemed that he had 
something on his mind which oppressed it; that his gaiety was 
forced, and that on one occasion, at least, he had exhibited signs of 
nervous apprehension, Whatever was the cause of his silence, she 
was secretly grateful for it; for though, if at that time he had asked 
her to be his wife it is probable she would have accepted him, it 
would have been in part on compulsion, or rather as the discharge 
of an obligation. At all events the regard she honestly entertained 
for him would have required to be strengthened by certain considera- 
tions in order to take the form and complexion of love: a state of 
affairs among young ladies by no means unprecedented, or even 
uncommon. 

As time went on these considerations lost something of their 
force ; she was not one to forget an obligation of any kind, but she 
began to doubt whether her position was so precisely identical with 
**salvage ” as she had on the first flush of gratitude been inclined to 
consider. Kit had saved her life, and at great risk to his own, no 
doubt, but was it not an exaggeration of gratitude to consider her- 
self his property in consequence ? Indeed, if such logic was incon- 


testable, what did she owe to Frank Meade, to whose lot it had 
fallen to do her the like service? For Frank, though she had no 
such admiration for him as for Kit, she had certainly more respect 5 
and she was not one whit afraid of him. It had not of old escaped 
her notice that he had occasionally showed signs of an attachment 


-to Trenna; and it had struck her what a good husband he would 


make for her, or for any girl. He was always the same ; not given 
indeed to exuberance of spirits, but always cheerful, kind, and 
unselfish. A few weeks ago it would have seriously disappointed 
her--for she loved her friend, and was very desirous to see her 
happily settled in life, and freed from her present domestic shackles— 
to have observed, as she now did, a certain coolness between Trenna 
and Frank. The former had never encouraged him, but she now 
appeared to avoid him 3 a course of conduct which was having its 
natural effect. This was so very marked that Maud had ventured 
to remonstrate with her friend. 

“Why do you snub Frank so, Trenna? si 
_ Snub him? Snub Mr, Meade? ” she answered, with a sort of 
amazed horror. 

‘* Nay, if you don’t mean to do so, your behaviour certainly gives 
one—and I am sure gives /ém—that impression. Now Mark is gone 
1 think we owe it to Frank to make things as pleasant as possible ; 
and he is so good and kind.” 

“The best and kindest of men,” was the unexpected reply. 
cara voice was firm enough, but her eyes were tender and even 
tearful. 

‘*Well, upon my word! Your way of letting him know what you 
think of him is certainly a peculiar one. He really doesn’t unders 
stand it, and I positively feel it my duty to enlighten him.” 

“Maud, Maud, I beseech you not to jest upon this subject. Once 
for all, if there were not another man in the whole world save Mr. 
Meade I could not marry him,” 

“ But why ?” 

‘* Nay, do not ask me that. 


If youlove me, Maud, you will never 
do so; you will never speak to me on that topic again. 


Mr. Meade 


and I are nothing to one another, and never can be. Let that 
suffice you.” 
Of course Maud did not push her inquiries further. She had 


heard enough, if not to satisfy her curiosity, at least to occupy her 
thoughts for some time to come. The conclusion she came to was 
that Kit’s over-mastering influence had put an end to all Frank’s 
attraction, if attraction he had ever had, for Trenna. 

What violent antipathies Kit had, and what an indomitable will ! 
What a dangerous man, something even whispered to her, to whom 
to entrust one’s happiness for life ! 
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It was an immense relief to her that Trenna no longer as usual 
took opportunities of singing her brother’s praises. At one time 
Maud had had her suspicions that Kit had enlisted his ee as his 
a ivecate, to plead his cause for him with herself; but if so, she had 
now thrown up her brief. ; : 

From Mark, at Cambridge, there came pages of eulogiums of his 
friend which Mrs. Medway would sometimes read aloud to the two 
girls ; but from Trenna, though she showed herself sensible of her 
hostess’s kindness in so doing, they elicited no response. She spoke 
of her brother with her usual affection, but as to his merits, upon 
which she used to be so eloquent, she was dumb. 

What was also noteworthy in Maud’s feelings, though she herself 
was unaware of its significance, these laudatory epistles about Kit 
found but a faint echo in her mind. When love has really got 
possession of us, all praise of the beloved object is welcome ; we 
revel in it, as a poet delights in the praise of his own verses; and we 
find no fault in the manner of its bestowal, even when laid on with 
a trowel, as Mark Medway laid it on in Kit’s case. But Maud only 
smiled at her brother’s exaggerated phrases, and was even inclined 
to think him a little infatuated about Kit. 

She did not tell Frank Meade that; and, indeed, it would have 
been quite unnecessary ; she was well aware what Frank had always 
thought of her brother’s friend; and under present circumstances as 
she pictured them (z.¢., with Trenna sundered from him by Kit’s 
machinations) he was not likely to take a more favourable view of his 
character. 

Frank never volunteered a remark against Kit; in his eyes the 
absent were as the dead; but he agreed with Maud when she had 
expressed the opinion that it was a pity Mark was so completely 
under his influence. It would counteract in some degree the very 
benefit which it was supposed he would derive from college life, the 
effect of change. In going with Kit he had taken, as Maud 
observed, his home-atmosphere with him. 

‘* Well, at all events, a familiar atmosphere,” Frank had replied. 

He did not choose to identify Christopher Garston with the 
tenants of the Knoll; indeed, notwithstanding what he knew of 
her, he was less displeased to see Trenna Garston made one of the 
family at the Knoll than her brother. In those days Frank 
naturally took his place there, and, since Trenna and he avoided 
one another, was thrown into much more familiar relations with 
Maud than had been the case before. 

The more she saw of him the more she liked and respected him. 
Hitherto Kit’s wit and brilliancy had thrown the other’s more solid 
merits into the shade ; his character had now for the first time a fair 
field in which to show itself. She had known him to be honourable, 
unselfish, kind, and sensible; but she had not appreciated his mental 
qualities. Without being a prig, his thoughts were graver than those 
entertained by most men of his age; this was also, indeed, the case 
with Mark, but Mark lived in the Past, almost as much as Mr, 
Penryn. Frank’s interests were in the Present, and the Future ; in 
human life and human nature, and above all in his profession, 

And as there is no calling so interesting to him that follows it as 
that of the surgeon, so there is none that can be made so interesting 
- others, by one who knows how to talk of it without ‘* talking 
shop. 

It is doubtful whether Othello as a Healer would have made him- 
self quite so agreeable to Desdemona as he did in his capacity of a 
Slayer ; stories of breaking bones would have been probably more 
to her taste than any narratives of mending them; she was, I am 
afraid, one of those young women who love the ‘‘dear darling 
military.” But Maud was of a higher class. The troubles and 
catastrophes of human life awakened her sympathies ; and this was 
especially the case, of course, if they took place near home. 
| Jt happened, for example, that a sailor fell from the mainmast of a 
ship in Mogadion harbour, and fractured his skull. Dr. Meade had 
done his best for him, and at once—for the accident had happened 
opposite his very door—but the case seemed irremediable, and it was 
a very sad one. The poor fellow was a native of the place, who 
had returned from a long voyage that very day, and was to have been 
married to the girl of his choice in a few weeks, She had been 
counting the hours after his vessel had been telegraphed as having 
passed the Lizard, had beheld the first ‘* gleam glittering on the sail 
that brought her love up from the under-world,” and then the next 
news of him was that he had been killed in harbow. He was not 
killed, but lay without sense or motion, and so would lay—said the 
doctors in counsel—till the breath, which was all that remained to 
him of Life, had fled. Science had done what it could for him, and 
in vain. Maud knew the girl, as she knew most of her poorer 
neighbours, and her heart bled for her, as well it might. She was 
with her lover day and night, but her ministrations were more like 
those which are paid to a corpse then to a sick man, and hardly of 
more use. ‘‘If he could only know me before he died,” was her 
one pitiful cry; but the doors of sense were shut. 

When all hope seemed gone, Frank Meade proposed to his father 
that a certain experiment should be tried ; it had occurred of course 
to his seniors of the profession, but had been rejected on account of 
some peculiarities in the case. ‘* If we trepan him,” Doctor Meade 
himself had said, ‘we shall kill the man at once.” His son 
thought differently, and got leave to try his hand, which indeed was 
a very skilful one, and the experiment succeeded. It was judged to 
be a miracle of healing, by which Frank Meade brought his patient 
back to Love and Life. Next to the girl, for whom this man had 
been rescued as if from the grave mouth, this cure most delighted 
Maud. She learnt from it, for the first time, what immense possi- 
bilities of good lie in the hand of man, and to revere him who utilises 
them, Frank was modest enough in his recital of the matter, but if 
Kit could have been aware of its effect on Maud he would have 
said something epigrammatic, and (as generally happens in epigrams) 
unjust, about ‘‘trepanning.” She had certainly never admired any 
human being as she now admired the young surgeon; she did not— 
perhaps she dared not—praise him with her own lips, but she told 
him what Agnes Floyd (the sailor’s sweetheart) had said about him ; 
which made him blush to the ears. Everybody congratulated Frank 
except Trenna; which distressed him, because he knew the reason ; 
she thought herself too far fallen in his sight to have aught to do, or 
say, with any deed of good. 

Strangely enough this incident, which had drawn Maude so nearly 
towards the young surgeon, was in the end the means of separating 
them ; it made such a noise in the provincial medical world that the 
echo of it reached London, and resulted in an invitation to frank 
from the authorities of a certain hospital. The opening was too 
** promising”? to be declined, and to the old doctor’s grief (and 
pride) his son left Mogadion to try his fortune in town. At Christmas 
he was to return for a few days, when Mark and Kit would also be 
at home for the vacation. But in the mean time gloom and silence 
fell upon the Knoll indeed. 


CIIAPTER XXIV. 


A CHANGE IN MARK 


TIlE reasons for sending our sons to college are as numerous as the 
excuses for ‘*liquoring up”—and as fanciful. If the young man is 
well-born and well-provided for in this world’s goods, his parents 
justly think that it is expedient for him to make friends of his own 
rank on the threshold of life, who may last him even to its close ; 
which is the case of one in ten. Or if his wealth has been recently 
made for him, Ileaven knows how, and his ‘ belongings” are the 
reverse of ‘‘ poor and honest,” it is natural enough that they should 
wish him to mingle early with real gentlefolks and acquire their 
manners, and if possible, their tone; which is the case of one in 


fifty. Ifthe young man is poor and the idea is that, he*should 
distinguish himself and gain scholarship and fellowship, it is an 
intelligible one enough, only considering the odds against either 
event (and far less the double one), coming off, the parents who 
entertain it must be of an uncommonly sanguine disposition ; but 
supposing their offspring shows no great capability or desire for 
study of the classics or mathematics (which is the case of seven lads 
out of eight), they must needs have other aims. He does not want 
polish like the sovzs homo, he can’t afford to waste his time like the 
nati consumere fruges; and no one but a madman, ora College 
Fellow, will venture toassert that the University education which such a 
one is likely to get will fit him for any calling whatsoever. Then 
why do his parents pinch themselves to send him to College? I 
think, if the truth were told, and making allowance for the supersti- 
tion as regards the advantage of a College education, that they do it 
with the vague hope of his making friendships which will be of 
material advantage to his future. A circumstance which takes place 
in real life about as often as the blossoming of the aloe. : 

This last was at all events the reason why Mr. Garston of Mogadion 
had sent his son to College. As for manner, there was no man In 
all Cambridge (except the Public Orator, whose razson d étre it was to 
be distinguished in that way), who could hold acandle to Christopher 
Garston for address and grace ; and as for ‘‘tone,” young men of 
his individuality and force of character so far from being impressed 
by their contemporaries leave their mark on them. Of all places 
under Heaven, the University (because it isa shifting population 
every three years renewed) is the one least likely to keep a man's 
memory green ; yet Christopher Garston was remembered there for 
many a year after his departure from that transitory scene. There 
was no record of him among the notabilities in the College annals ; 
he did not gain—or indeed strive for—so much as a declamation 
prize. His name was unknown in that other branch of University 
distinction which so ludicrously asserts itself (and is still more 
ludicrously believed in) side by side with University honours—the 
river. He was not a ‘‘ good oar,” nor even a “good bat.” As he 
was wont to say in his characteristic way, ‘‘ There is nothing wooden 
about me.” Nor was he a ‘‘fast man” in the ordinary sense. He 
did not hunt with the Drag, nor indulge in any of the lavish dissipa- 
tions which purchase fame at College cheaper, after all, than it can be 
got in the world beyond it. And yet when Mark Medway went up 
to St. Boniface he found Christopher Garston the best-known man 
of his year, and by very far the most popular. 

He was no toper, but he was the life of a wine party ; he was no 
scholar, but he enlivened the studies of the unlearned as the most 
graphic of lecturers failed to do, and suggested emendations sach as 
certainly had never entered into the mind even of that ingenious 
personage the ‘‘German commentator.” sa 

At the Union he was facile princeps ; a bright and brilliant speaker 
who never hesitated between an epigram and his principles, while 
as a companion his attractions were so highly thought of that to be 
seen walking arm in arm with him was a reputation. 

For it was well understood that the one thinz Christopher 
Garston would not endure for an hour was to be bored. For much 
of his friend’s peculiar greatness Mark was prepared. Te thought 
it nothing strange that the man whose attractions had captivated 
him from boyhood should have taken other’s hearts by storm and 
held them; but what did strike him as remarkable was the genius 
for economy that his friend Kit exhibited. The manner in which 
he contrived to live (as Kit too assured him, and with truth, without 
incurring debt) was marvellous, considering the very moderate income 
allowed him by his father. He occupied one of the best sets of 
rooms in College, and had furnished them with taste and elegance 
without apparently the least regard to expense; while when he 
entertained his friends, which was not seldom, it was in a fashion 
that fell little short of splendour, Kit’s explanation of how all this 
was done was satisfactory enough, so far as it went. ‘* The secret 
is,” he said, “that I pay ready money for everything ;” but it did 
not seem to go far enough back. Like the argument in favour of 
the development theory the weak point was at the beginning ; and 
‘* Where did he get the ready money?” was the question that even 
Mark could not help occasionally asking himself. As he began, 
however, to appreciate his friend’s eminence, this little problem 
ceased to trouble Mark ; so much more amazing than Kit’s making 
a little money go a great way seemed the reputation he, an unknown 
lad from Mogadion, had made for himself in the University world. 

‘¢ What a proud man your father would be, Kit, if he knew what 
men thought of you here!” Mark had observed adimiringly. 

‘“*T hope he will be content to take your word for it, and not come 
up to sce for himself,” returned Kit, laughing. 

“ But why not?” inquired the other, who knew that Mr. Garston, 
senior, entertained no expectation of Kit’s taking honours, and had 
no illusions as so many fathers have, to be dispelled as to his son’s 
hard reading, &e., &e, ** Why shozldn’t your father come and see 

ou? 

“Well, you see, no fellow wants his popularity to be put to so 
severe a strain,” was Kit’s cynical reply. ‘‘Seriously, my dear 
Mark,” he added, perceiving his friend look grave (for there were 
occasions when Kit’s sentiments shocked Mark not a little, though he 
made allowance for most things in him, and deprecated his being tried 
by an ordinary standard), ‘‘seriously the governor would not under- 
stand my position here at all. Ife believes that I am ingratiating 
myself with all the ‘hat fellow commoners’”—the nobility were so 
called in Cambridge in those days—‘‘and looking out for law business 
among sucking millionaires; whereas, as a matter of fact, I am 
enjoying myself. Now, if on the other hand, you could persuade 
your mother and Maud to come we could make it very pleasant 
for them.” 

“And Trenna,” suggested Mark; ‘that indeed would be very 
jolly. Ilow delighted she would be to see you such a favourite.” 

Ves ; she would be able to tell my detractors in Mogadion that, 
like Miss Snevellicci’s papa in the neighbourhood of the stage door, 
I am appreciated Here,” answered Kit, with his pleasant smile. 
“But, unfortunately, the governor would never spare her. No, I 
shall take my degree next term, and then climb the high stool in 
my father’s office with nobody but yourself, my dear fellow, to 
witness to my former greatness.” 

As to Kit’s being comfortable in that elevated position, even Mark 
had his doubts about it; though he did not understand how very 
high a horse for the last three years his friend had been riding, or 
how incompatible that equestrian style is with that of lofty 
sedentariness, Even as matters stood, Kit’s mode of life did not 
admit of a very close companionship with Mark, though they 
continued the best of friends, With the majority of Kit’s acquaint- 
ances Mark found himself out of his element; his own habits, 
though far from being unsociable, were retired ; his delight was to 
ensconce himself in some snug corner of the college library, and 
there to surround himself with old-world books such as no one else 
ever took down; as to the ordinary studies of the place, he took 
little interest in them, though what was necessary to be read he 
dutifully perused. THe could have done the very moderate amount 
of work required of him—though, as Kit observed, dull folks might 
have to take their coats off to do it-—with one hand tied behind him. 

Thus it happened that Mark, like Kit, had a good deal of time on 
hand to dispose of as he pleased, or as circumstances led him to use 
it. He took long walks in the neighbourhood of the University, 
sometimes with his a/fer ego, sometimes with a more grave companion, 
sometimes alone. Cambridge was anew world to the hitherto 
sequestered young student, and though he still diflered much from 
the majority of his contemporaries, it had its effects upon him, At 
first, for example, it seemed to have completely fulfilled the object 
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for which he was sent to college. His depression of spirits digg 
peared, and he took quite an unexpected interest in all around him 
"There was even a period when he exhibited a strange excitement 
and exultation, which would certainly not have escaped Kit’s Notice 
had he been less wrapped up in his own pursuits and Pleasures 
And then again as the term drew near its end he became melancholy 
and déstrait. 

‘¢ What kind of place is Cambridge in the vacation ?” Mark asked 
of his friend one day. f 

“Oh, dull enough. The place is deserted, or rather seems 
inhabited by a set of sham undergraduates, parodies of the originals 
The gyps go about in their masters’ clothes.” : 

“© Still I should think the experience would be interesting, if only 
from the contrast.” 

“«It may be for twenty-four hours, but think of the men that are 
left, and who would form your sole society ! The mathematicians 
who are in for Honours, and whose only relaxation is a two hours’ 
constitutional along the Baddingly Road ; men who have a red mark 
on their foreheads from the wet handkerchiefs they wear there to 
keep them awake o’ nights. But I have noticed, you like the 
Baddingly Road yourself.” 

“Well, yes; I think it is one of the nicest walks about here.” 

** Perhaps,” replied Kit indulging in a slight yawn, for even with 
Mark he was susceptible to boredom; ‘‘for my part they all scem 
very much alike, flat (certainly flat), stale, and unprofitable.” Low 
diferent from the glorious ups and downs of Mogadion.” 

“True; I like them, however, very well in their way. As to 
staying up in the vacation, by the bye, I suppose unless one is 4 
scholar there is a difficulty in getting leave to do it.” 

** Well, one must at least have the reputation of being a reading 
man. I don’t think my tutor would let me_do it, for example. He 
would be afraid, with so much idle time on my hands, of my getting 
into mischief. Dear old Tottles (such was the familiar manner in 
which the young gentlemen at St. Boniface spoke of their tutor, Mr, 
Totham) thinks we ought all to be tied to our mother’s apron 
strings.” 

“Tottles is a very good, kind fellow, though.” 

*©No doubt; but not exactly a man of the world. What strikes 
me as so curious in the Dons here is that they seom to know nothing 
beyond the four walls of their Colleges, except what they read in 
books. And such books ! They forget what they knew of the outside 
world when they were undergraduates.” 

“T am not quite sure,” observed Mark, on whose ear this 
criticism had apparently fallen unheeded, ‘‘but I am inclined to 
think I shall go in for the Moral Science Tripos.” 

“*Very good. Why not? It will bean unexpected pleasure to your 
mother to hear of your going in for anything except Ruins and 
Druids. Only it will be time enough to think of the Tripos twe 
years hence.” y 

‘€Yes, but not to read for it—your friend Braithwaite, by the bye, 
is great at Moral Science, is he not ?” 

“Great? I don’t know about his being great at anything, Why 
should he be, my dear boy, when he will have twenty thousand a 
year of his own? That is a man worth cultivating ; not because of 
his wealth, but of his opportunities. When he has taken his degree 
he will be his father’s partner. By Jingo ! if I had but a tenth-part 
of his chances, at five-and-twenty years of age at most, I should be 
the richest man in England.” 

‘That is an unfortunate date to fix upon, my dear fellow,” said 
Mark, smiling ; ‘if you remember what you told us under the walls 
of Penarvon.” 

“ True; I had forgotten my little compact with Beelzebub. As 
an attorney in embryo, however, [ am inclined to think that will not 
hold good, since it was made when I was a minor.” 

At this notion they both laughed ; it was significant of the change 
which a couple of months at Cambridge had wroughtin Medway, that 
the matter which had something of seriousness for him at the time 
of its revelation now only awoke his mirth. 

The topic of staying up during the vacation was pursued no 
further, and it might easily have escaped Garston’s memory that 
Mark had ever mooted it, but for something that took place a few 
days later. 

Braithwaite, dropping in at his rooms to lunch, chanced to 
mention that he had just met Medway at their tutor’s. 

“T had no idea,” he said, ‘‘that your antiquarian friend stooped 
to anything so modern and trifling as the Moral Sciences. It seems 
he is going in for the Tripos.” 

“The Tripos? Why, this is only his first term.” 

‘Just so, that is exactly what Tottles told him, Medway wanted 
leave to stay up here for the vacation. ‘It is impossible, my dear 
sir, that I can give a freshman leave to stay up for any such 
purpose.’ ” Hae ; 

Kit laughed with his companion at Mark's simplicity, but when 
Braithwaite left him his face grew grave enough. 

‘Wants to stay up aloue here to read the Moral Sciences, does 
he?” was his muttered soliloquy. ‘So, so, my dear Mark ; this 
must reallp be looked to.” Then in unconscious imitation of 
another sagacious student of human nature he added, thoughtfully, 
6*T wonder who she is?” 

(To be continued) 
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A RHINE W(H)INE 
A FACT 


“©AND you mean to say you'll swim down the Rhine to the 
picnic?” 

“Ves, Miss Carrie; every inch of the way. I'll start from the 
baths, send my clothes on by a cart, and meet you when you arrive 
in the carriage,” 

“Well, it you do, Mr. Beecher, you shall sit next me at the lunch 
asa reward, What do you think of that? But be careful, and 
don’t run any risks; the current, you know, is very strong in some 

laces.” ; 

“What's this, Miss Carrie?” said I, joining in the conversation. 
‘*Ts Beecher going to swim down to-morrow?” ae 

“Yes, he says so, but I don’t think he can manage lt. |, 

“Well, if he can, 7 can, and, to prove it, I'll swim with pee, 
The fact was, I was very jealous of Beecher ; and, being a 00" 
swimmer myself, I was determined not to be outdone. — Bur, in order 
to explain the state of my feelings, I must go back a little. 

I was staying as a guest with my uncle and aunt at C—— | 
Rhine. They had come for a month’s holiday, and, having Ne 
children of their own, had asked me to accompany them, an invita- 
tion which I very readily accepted, more especially as they a 
another guest in the person of Miss Carrie Danvers, the daughter 0 
one of their oldest friends. I had before met Miss Danvers at their 
house, and on that occasion she had made ‘‘ her mark on my 
heart ; and now, in the month we were to spend in each ai 
society, I calculated on being able to return the compliment iat 
hoped, ere I again saw England, to have obtained her casisat 
become, at no very distant period, Mrs. MeGrath,—an arrangemen 
which 1 felt sure would please my relations. 

Vor the first fortnight of our stay at C fl 
happily and smoothly, and I congratulated myself on the progress, 
was making. But, unfortunately for me, while we were we 
the Kursaal Gardens, one evening after dinner, we came across the 
Beecher family, neighbours of my uncle, in England, and, who, 
finding him at C , and being charmed with the place, deter- 
mined to make a stay there also. 


on the 


everything went 


I liked all the family except the 
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eldest son, Jack—in the Guards. Under other circumstances, I 
doubtless should have liked Adz ; but, just now, he was in the way, 
very much in the way. He, too, was an old acquaintance of Miss 
Carrie, and, at times, I felt inclined to believe something more 
than an acquaintance. As I have stated above, I was jealous of him— 
and that is the long and short of the matter. Since he had arrived, 
I had not Miss Carrie to myself as formerly; Jack Beecher shared 
in our walks and conversations to an extent I did not approve of, 
but Iam bound to admit his presence appeared to give the young 
lady considerable pleasure, and this made my pain all the more 
seen. 
- Some days previous to the evening on which I have introduced 
myself and friends to the reader, a picnic had been settled on at 
M—, 2 charming spot on the Rhine, some four miles below C 3 
The Beechers were all coming, and some other English folk, whose 
acquaintance we had made during our stay, together with two or 
three German officers stationed at C—. 

The excursion promised to be a very pleasant one, and fine weather 
was all that was required to make the trip delightful, It had been 
arranged that we should drive down to M——, starting at eleven 
o’clock, and we were now discussing the final arrangements ; and 
settling who was to be responsible for the salt, who for the spoons, 
and who for various other little necessaries and comforts, which are 
generally found to be missing when the picnic cloth is laid. : 

* Yes,” continued I, turning to Jack Beecher, ‘I'll swim down 
with you to-morrow.” ; : 

“Thanks,” replied he. “ That will be very jolly. It would be 
rather solitary work by oneself, We ought to start about half-past 
ten, certainly not later ; for, cven with the stream in our favour, we 
shall not be able to go as fast as the carriages, Will that suit you?” 

“ Oh yes, that will do very well, indeed.” 

« Allright; then I will make arrangements to-night for a man to 
take our clothes on in a cart, and I shall expect to see you at the 
baths at 10.30 sharp.” 

«© Right you are, Beecher ; I’ll be there.” 

The conversation after this turned upon general topics, and in a 
short time our party broke up, and we retired for the night to our 
respective hotels. 

"The next morning after breakfast I found Carrie in the drawing- 
room at the piano, and as she was alone, I seized upon the 
opportunity of improving the occasion. I got her to sing ; then I 
sang (I rather fancied my own voice In those days), and tinally we 
tried some duets together. She was very nice and kind, and the 
minutes passed so rapidly, that when she at length asked me 
whether it was not time for her to go and prepare for her drive, I 
was astonished to find it was just 10.30, 1 knew I should be late 
for my appointment with Beecher, and so ran as hard as I could all 
the way, and arrived at the baths about ten minutes after time, and 
learnt that he had already started, I thought I could easily catch 
him up before he reached M , so undressed quickly and plunged 
in at once. When I had proceeded a few yards I remembered 
about my clothes, and shouted back to the custudian of the baths, 
telling him to let the man have them with those of Mr. Beecher 
He made some reply which I did not catch, and away I went, doing 
my best to overtake my rival. It was a glorious swim, and 
I thoroughly enjoyed it. The current was so strong that but little 
exertion was required. All you had to do was to keep your head 
above water, and the river did the rest. After going some two 
miles I turned a corner, and could just make out Beecher a long 
way ahead of me, I put on a spurt; but I didn’t gain on him as I 
expected. He was a better swimmer than I had given him credit 
for being, and arrived at the destination a good five minutes before 
me. When I ed arrive there, I found him seated on the bank 
dressing. 

“Why, McGrath, is that you?” he shouted. ‘‘I thought you 
were not coming. I waited a few minutes for you, and then set 
olf alone.” 

‘¢T was rather late,” I replied ; “I didn’t quite know how time 
was going.” 

“Oh well, it doesn’t matter. You have arrived to the minute ; 
for here are the carriages, so get out and dress at once.” 

I scrambled up the bank and dried myself. 

“\Where has the fellow put my clothes ; I don’t see them?” 

“Vm sure I can't say,” he replied, ‘* Who did you send 
them by?” 

“By your man.” 

“No, D’m sure you didn’t ; he started with mine before I com- 
menced my swim. Isaw him safely on the road, for fear of any 
mistake.” 

‘Then mine haven't come. Good gracious! what am I to do?” 

“My dear fellow, I’m awfully sorry; but I had no idea you 
would come, when you didn’t show up at the right time, or I would 
have made him wait for you.” 

‘© Confound it !—this is a nuisance. I can’t appear as I am, or at 
best, clad only in a couple of wet towels, can I?” 

‘No, that you can’t,” said he laughing, as I thought in a very 
unfeeling way. ‘And what is more, you can’t stay where you are, 
for here are some of the ladies coming on the bank; into the water 
with you, quick.” 

There was nothing else for it, so in I went up to my neck. 

** Now stay there quietly while I go and explain matters, and see 
what can be done for you,” he shouted as he disappeared over 
the bank, 

My temper was none of the best, and my thoughts were none of 
the most pleasant as I stood soaking in the Rhine. He appeared 
to have been away an hour when he at length returned, accompanied 
by a German officer. 

“You can come out now,” he shouted; ‘I have explained 
matters, and Lieutenant Linden here is kind enough to say he will 
Iend you his military overcoat,—it is a good long one, so you will 
be all right. Out you come.” 

Out I did come most promptly, with profuse thanks to Lieutenant 
Linden for his most acceptable loan. He was a tall man, and the 
garment reached nearly to my heels. I know I cut a sorry figure, 
and though I received ‘a considerable amount of sympathy from the 
party when I appeared among them, still it was mixed with smiles 
and but partially-concealed laughter, which was most galling to my 
feelings. It was out of the question that I should remain longer in 
this single garment than was absolutely necessary, so I determined 
to at once return to C—— and claim my clothes. Fortunately the 
man who had brought those of Danvers had not returned, and I was 
thus enabled to obtain a lift back, otherwise I shoud have had to 
have walked, as the carriages had returned at once, before my mis- 
fortune became known. The party all came down to the road to 
see me start, and now, as I look back on the incident, TI can forgive 
the laughter they then indulged in, for I certainly must have looked 
very curious—no hat, no boots or stockings, only a military over- 
coat, ona blazing day in July. Just as I was starting Carrie said, 

Mind you are back again in time for the dinner, you are entitled 
to aseat by me, remember.” ‘You may be sure [ shall--not bea 
moment longer than I can help.” I replied, and away we drove, 
‘‘Now my troubles are over,” I theught; but I had calculated 
wrongly, for no sooner did we enter the town gates than I was 
arrested by the sentry on duty for appearing in the public streets 
without the full complement of regimentals. In vain I urged, in 
the best German I could command, that Iwas not a soldier, and 
endeavoured to explain how I came to be in that get-up at all, but 
he would not hear a word, and for two mortal hours I was locked 
up in the guard-house before I was taken to the superior officer. 
Here I again went through an explanation, and this time with more 
effect, as I was liberated after receiving a warning to be more careful 
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in future, and make better arrangements about my clothes when 
next Iswam down the Rhine. I didn’t waste much time in getting 
my belongings and dressing, and was soon driving back to M——. 
When I arrived there I found dinner had been over some time, and 
I had to content myself with a solitary meal, as every one had 
wandered off in various directions. Just as I had finished and was 
regaining my good temper to some extent, Carrie and Beecher 
returned. ‘They were very anxious to know the cause of my delay, 
and when I had concluded the account of my sufferings Carrie said, 
‘And now we have something to tell you,” and then followed a 
piece of information which, if I had received it before my meal, 
would have effectually driven away my appetite, and as it was it 
banished at once and for ever my idea of making her Mrs. McGrath, 
From that moment I date my dislike to Germany. To lose my 
clothes and be arrested was bad enough, but to lose my sweetheart 
was worse. I left for England the next day, and I’ve never seen 
the Rhine since, and I don’t care if I never see it again. 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY 


B. WitttAMs.——Book II. of ‘* The Organ Olio,” a collection 


of short pieces for the organ or harmonium, contains a varied and 
useful series of easy compositions in the form of sixteen original 
yoluntaries, edited by Arthur H. Brown. Amateurs of the above 


instruments will be glad to come across the works of their favourite - 


composers, thus easily arranged and placed within the power of a 
very medium executant.—Equally useful in their way are a series of 
© Violin Airs, with Variations and Accompaniments for the Piano- 
forte,” arranged by John Pridham. No. 7 is the old familiar 
*©In My Cottage Near a Wood,” which, as a rule, is amongst the 
earliest tunes attempted by the student of any instrument, stringed 
or brass. No. 8 is ‘*The Windsor Castle Schottische,” a 
pleasing dance tune.—No. 9 is the well-known * Buy a Broom,” 
so dear to the compilers of instruction books. Nos. 10, II, 12, 
respectively, ‘‘ The Keel Row,” “ Kinloch of Kinloch,” and 
«Bonnie Dundee.”—Youthful students of the pianoforte will be 
glad to hear that their friend W. Smallwood has been occupied on 
their behalf, and arranged a dozen more of his popular ‘‘ Operatic 
Solos and Duets ” for the pianoforte. Nos. 14, 16, and 17 are La 
Fille du Regiment, Lucia di Lammermoor, and L’Elisir d’ Amore 
(Donizetti); Nos. 13, 22, and 23, are Rigoletto, Ernant, and 
T Lombardi (Verdi); Nos, 21 and 24, Beatrice di Tendaand I Mon- 
tecchi ed I Capuletti (Bellini) ; 15, Zapa (Hérold) ; 18, 22 Manto 
Magico (Mozart) ; 19, fra Diavolo (Auber) 3 20, Orphée aux Enfers 
(Offenbach). These pieces are easy to learn by heart, and each 
one contains two or three of the favourite melodies of the various 
operas. 

Huco Scumipt.—A very charming and well-known German 
poem, “Du Bist Wie Eine Blume ” (How Like a Flower Thou 
Bloomest), has been gracefully set to music by Thérése Polonaski, 
with violin obligato and pianoforte accompaniment.—-By the same 
composer is ‘‘ T'riihlingslied,” a romance sas paroles for the violin, 
with a pianoforte accompaniment, a refined and melodious 
composition, 

Mrssrs, WEEKES AND Co.——A very excellent setting of the 
gand Psalm, ‘*'The Lord is My Shepherd,” reflects great credit upon 
a young composer, L. N. Parker, A.R.A.M.; it is set to music for 
two equal voices. For the home circle or for a ladies’ school this 
unpretentious composition will prove a great accession to the Sunday 
music réfertoire.—** My Lips Shall Rejoice” is a fine song for a 
tenor who will take the trouble to study it carefully; the music is 
by J. Matthews, organist of St. James’s Church, Swansea; it is 
not only arranged for the pianoforte and violoncello, but also 
scored for a full orchestra. This song merits a prominent place 
in a concert programme; originally published in A flat, a trans- 
posed edition may now be had in F,—For a tenor or soprano 
is “Sere Tints Autumn,” a poem admirably adapted from the 
German by M. A. Henderson, and sct to 1 usic of no ordinary 
merit by J. Matthews. — “It Is Not Always May,” one of 
Longfellow’s exquisite little poems, which serve to ‘‘keep his 
memory green,” has inspired A. H. Cox toa musical setting worthy 
of its graceful sentiments.—Very pathetic are both poetry and music 
of ‘The Waif,” written and composed by H. Saville Clarke and 
Allan Macbeth, published in A minor and C minor.—A. ‘* Gavotte 
in D minor and major,” for the organ, by J. Whewall Bowling, will 
take a good place in a secular concert.—Two good schoolroom 
pieces to prepare for the Christmas holidays are ‘‘ Heloise,” a 
caprice for the pianoforte, by Wilfred Bendall; and a “Torch 
Dance,” by Cotsford Dick.—Well worthy of its refined exterior and 
grave title is “* Regret,” a valse, by B. D, Kilburn. 

MISCELLANEOUS.———A nautical song, with a cheerful ending, is 
«Richer than Gold,” written and composed by Hain Friswell and 
Roland Mott (Messrs. Reid Brothers).—We have heard the like of 
‘The Inverernan March,” by F. M. Schufferey, many times before, 
but it is tuneful, and showily arranged for the pianoforte (Messrs. 
Marriott and Williams). 
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Hoprinc is now going on in Kent and Sussex, and the Borough 
daily receives consignments of early varieties. Prices are high and 
are likely to be maintained, as our recent estimate of 100,000 cwt. 
yield is now reckoned as liberal by many experts. Even the most 
hopeful do not anticipate a yield of more than 134,000 cwt., or 
2 cwt. to the acre. But for the free supplies of German hops the 
brewers’ difficulties would be very great. The number of hop- 
pickers at work is much smaller than usual, as there are so few hops 
to pick. The South-Eastern Railway is running no hop trains this 
year, and the Whitechapel emigration is sternly discouraged. 
Nevertheless a large number of wretched creatures have tramped 
from London only to find local labour ample for the reduced demand. 

TRIFOLIUM FOR THE STUBBLES.——The present is a season 
when the practice of sowing trifolium seed into the stubble is likely 
to answer well, both because the harvest has been on the whole 
expeditious, and because there is abundance of moisture in the land 
to cause quick germination of the-seed, and an early gtowth of 
the young plant.. The comparative clearness of the land from weeds 
is an additional recommendation. Any absence of soil fertility may 
be made up by the employment of artificial manure, and the cheap- 
ness of seed tillage in the case of trifolium enables the farmer to 
allow himself a moderate expenditure on stimulating the seed’s 
growth. Land that is manured should be “‘eaten off” about a 
fortnight before the blooming time, for when the stalks of the 
trifolium get sticky and hard, as they do at this period, sheep 
reject them. On poor or unmanured land trifolium yields but little 
keep till the blooming period, when, for the reason above named, it 
is unpopular with many farmers. 
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Horsts.——The purchase of six fine Clydesdales for America 
and of four others by the Russian Ministry of Agriculture are 
gratifying signs of the high repute British breeds of horses have 
abroad.— At the Dublin Annual ILorse Sale, just held, excellent 
prices were realised, the offers ranging up to 280 guineas. —The 
horses shown at Shepton Mallet were few in number, but the 
excellent quality of the cart colts was some compensation, A falling- 
off in brood mares was a bad sign. 

Cartie,——Foot-and-mouth disease is still spreading in Stafford 
and Derby shires ; in the former there being 120 infected parishes, 
and 47 in the latter county.—In the Northern Midland district 
neaily 1,000 animals have been attacked since the outbreak com- 
menced.—We note that the entire herd of polled cattle belonging 
to Mr. Manson will be offered at Aberdeen on the 19th of October. 

Mr. Ducxuam, M.P., oN AGRICULTURE.—Speaking at a 

local Show the other day, Mr. Duckham said that farmers should 
adopt the cental, instead of the present unbusinesslike system of a 
variety of conflicting weights and measures. Mr. Duckham highly 
approved the ‘ Vagrants Act ” recently passed. As regards County 
Government, he was compelled to say that he had met with such a 
rebuff from a county “dignity,” that he now would not © walk 
across the floor of the House” to vote for any Bill which was not 
exclusively representative. A very great change, he thought, was 
required in the present law of distress, especially with regard to the 
landlord’s seizure of ‘‘agisted ” stock. e. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Hayter 
Lewis, in the columns of a contemporary, is now pleading, as we 
pleaded some weeks back, for the preservation of this historic 
fortress, “Sandown Castle,” he says, ‘‘is the only object of 
antiquarian interest at Deal or Walmer,” and without going quite 
so far, we fully agree that it is the principal building of true value 
in the district, We do not want to see the days of Mr. Ayrton 
return ; and we hope Mr, Childers will countermand his order for 
the castle’s demolition. 

AGRICULTURAL TENANTS’ COMPENSATION.——A letter has 
just been republished which well illustrates the sagacity and 
foresight of Sir Robert Peel. Writing about compensation to 
farmers for improvements, he explains that his objection to Mr. 
Pusey’s Bill, which was intended to secure this, was that ‘‘the 
express specification of certain articles for which compensation 
could be claimed necessarily excluded the claim for such as were 
not specified.” He had therefore recommended Mr. Pusey to add 
some such clause as this :—‘‘ For such articles of artificial or other 
manure as shall be named in the agreement between landlord and 
tenant.” From 1849 to 1882 has been long enough to discuss the 
question: let 1883 see a settlement. 

Tin Duke oF ATHOLE has planted two thousand acres of 
forest since the beginning of the year. Thus his grace repairs such 
accidents as that of the “Tay Bridge” gale, which uprooted 
eighty thousand trees throughout the wide possessions of the 
ducal forester. 

Tur East oF ENGLAND Horse SHOW has just been held at 
Lynn, and the number of horses entered was very considerable, 
while the general high quality of the animals exhibited was much 
remarked. Speculation” was the prize pony, and “Sir 
Edward” took the ‘County of Norfolk prize.” The jumping 
contests were witnessed by a large and animated crowd. 

Tre LEOMINSTER AGRICULTURAL SHOW was, we are glad to 
say, in all respects a success. The cattle, divided into thirteen 
classes, were of excellent quality, and the prizes awarded to ‘‘ Lord 
Wilton” and ‘ Verbena” were extremely well merited. Mr. 
Price’s steers were remarkably fine animals, and Mr. Turner’s 
heifers added to the attractions of the show. The sheep classes 
filled fairly well, and in quality were much above the average of 
local West-Country Shows. ‘Ihe pig show was a failure. A small 
show of excellent horses attracted favourable notice, and the 
jumping performances were such as to satisfy the expectations of 
the most exacting horseman. 

Tue DERBYSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY have just held 
their annual Show. The first two classes of cattle were not well 
filled, and in the open class for pairs of cows in-calf or in-millx 
there were but two entries. In the class for pairs of heifers the 
Duke of Portland and Mr. Robson were the only competitors. 
The show of long-horned cattle was small, and Mr. Hall had two 
classes to himself. The Earl of Harrington was the only exhibitor 
in the Guernsey class. The Duke of Portland showed some very 
good sheep, but without his grace’s aid the exhibition would indeed 
have been a poor one. Very few pigs were shown. 

Preston SHOW has been very largely attended, owing to the 
general festivities going on in the town. The dairy cattle were well 
worth seeing, a critical observer, not easily satisfied, describing 
them as ‘‘really splendid.” Cattle, sheep, and pigs were alla 
satisfactory exhibition. Among the animals most admired were 
Mr. Laurence’s cow, ‘Christmas Gwynne,” Mr. Foljambe’s bull, 
“Bright Helm,” and Mr. Street’s ‘“¢Maulden” sheep. The show 
of implements was very extensive, and the elaborate exhibitions of 
the great seed firms added to the attractions of the Show. 
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In ‘A Mother’s Idol” (3 vols. : Tinsley Bros.) Lydia Hope 
has attempted the formation of an unusually comprehensive portrait 
gallery. As her title denotes, the principal study is that of a cold, 
hard, unamiable woman, with one soft place in her heart for a son 
whom her blind love injures far more than her “ill usage injures all 
others who depend upon her. The story is told by the principal 
sufferer—one of those young ladies who never weary of telling how 
good they are, and how fascinating, beyond their own comprehension, 
other people find them. In this respect the novel shares the usual 
defect of autobiographical fiction in narrating what no self-respecting 
woman would narrate if its incidents were true. But this is merely 
equal to saying that nearly ali lady novelists, who the more 
especially affect the autobiographical form, fail to distinguish 
between the classes of story to which it isapplicable or the contrary. 
It is certainly inapplicable where the province of the heroine with 
whom we are to sympathise is to glorify her own virtues and to 
dissect the faults of others. In the present case the ‘‘I,” that is 
to say Miss Muriel Sterling, performs both parts of her duty very 
well indeed.. That she is charming to all who know her is as 
obvious as that most of the people who knew her are either 
exceptionally foolish or exceptionally disagreeable. From this 
classification not even her hero, Mr. Stewart, can be fairly 
omitted. - He is: one of-those strong, middle-aged men, without 
good looks, who are very much the fashion in fiction, but he has an 
absurd taste for misunderstandings, and, from an incomprehensible 
spirit of self-sacrifice, makes over Muriel to a most contemptible 
and odious lover only because the latter is very ill, and says that if 
she will not promise to marry him he will die. Apart from the 
monstrosity of this transaction, the situation is made interesting by 
Lydia Hope’s best quality—that of giving real life to her characters, 
She writes with spirit, and, though the tone of the novel is some- 
what morbid and overstrained, it certainly stands above the average 
of fiction both in directness and consistency of purpose and in 
power. 
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**Fortune’s Marriage,” by Georgiana M. Craik (3 vols. : Hurst 
and Blackett), is one of those novels which depend for their interest 
upon the reader’s minute and intimate knowledge of the several 
characters. With this object the authoress has devoted the earlier 
portion of her story to the object of ensuring this familiar intimacy, 
with the result of being more than a little tedious at starting. But 
her purpose is gained, and, the characters once fully painted, they 
and their sayings and doings become decidedly interesting. The 
plot is of too domestic a kind to call for special description, particu- 
larly as the merits of the novel, which are very considerable, are 
to be found rather in the manner of telling than of the story which 
js told. Those whose taste in fiction is of the quiet kind which 
prefers grace to strength, and who care more for reading about 
what people are than for what they do, will find a great deal of 
pleasure in the story of Fortune—a heroine’s name which, so far 
as we are aware, has now made its first appearance in fiction. It is 
something to make us feel that we really know the people with 
whom we are to make a three-volume journey, and all the interest 
due to this result of dramatic skill Miss Craik may most fairly claim. 

Mrs, Randolph has not yet exhausted the botanical dictionary in 
the search for new names for her heroines. Gentianella, Reseda, 
and along list of other flower names has now been followed by 
“Tris” (3 vols. ; Hurst and Blackett). Iris suggests pride: and 
she is therefore made proud, according to that curious prescience of 
a baby’s future character which is enjoyed by the godfathers and 
godmothers of fiction. Being named Iris, she of course could not 
have grown up humble, even though her pride has nothing to do 
with the story. She is merely a very good girl, who comes to a 
good end, The real heroine isa very bad half-sister, named Eva, 
who is not proud at all. At first we thought her intended for a 
half-comic coquette, but, so far as she is concerned, Mrs. Randolph 
has for once been so ambitious as to try a flight of tragedy, After 
a course of scrapes innumerable, in all of which she most deservedly 
comes to misfortune, she startles the reader by suicide. The 
authoress has hitherto been marked for an avoidance of anything 
that goes below the surface of feeling, and, to judge from her 
portraiture of Eva, wherein she essays to go deeper, such avoidance 
has been well advised. Her popularity is due, since there is no 
other reason possible for it, to her talent for being sentimental both 
in and out of season—passion and crime have no more to do with 
her work than with a ball-room flirtation, We trust we are 
mistaken in our fear—though many symptoms tend that way—that 
Mrs. Randolph is making up her mind to become what is called 
“strong.” 

‘“‘Fetters of Memory,” a novel, by Alfred Leigh (2 vols, : 
Remington and Co.), This also is an intensely sentimental story : 
indeed itaims at being nothing more. The plot turns upon the 
usual parting of two lovers by false reports and misunderstandings 
not cleared up till it is too late—at all events fora time. The 
prevalent use of this plot is sufficient evidence of its undying 
popularity. ‘The tone of the novel is to the last degree harmless 
and mild, but is saved from total insipidity by the occasional 
cropping up of sensible remarks by way of salt to the over- 
sentimental flavour. On the whole, it will find full acceptance with 
many tastes. : 

——— 
HOPS AND HOP-PICKERS 

Tue disastrous failure of the hop harvest this year has 
attracted unusual attention to this branch of British agriculture, and 
a brief glance at the mode of culture may interest our readers. 
Hops are propagated from cuttings, which are taken in March from 
one-year-old hop-shoots, and bedded till autumn, when they are 
planted out in November as nursery-sets, in ground that is “double- 
dug ”—that is, two spadesful deep, which insures fresh soil by the 
last spadeful being placed on the top. Squares or triangles being 
formed at a suitable distance—which, differing with districts, is 
from four to six feet—the roots, or ‘‘sets,” are put in and left till 
June, when they are poled with short sticks that are four feet high, 
and the ground for that year is intercropped ; as_ though at the end 
of the twelve’ months the vines may perhaps bear slightly, they will not 
till the next year grow enough hops for picking. ‘Then, if they have 
attained a sufficient height, they will need to be poled more strongly. 
The name for each separate clump of plants is ‘‘hill” in Kent, 
and “stock” elsewhere ; in the former case, four poles are put 
to them, and in the latter but two or three, though the Kentish 
mode is now rapidly spreading, as more hops to the acre can be 
grown that way. 

The work in the hop-yard, which seldom ceases, begins in the 
month of March, when the ground is loosened by being ‘‘ ploughed 
down,” and the roots are ‘‘kerfed and cut ’—that is, the soil about 
them is removed with a kerf or hoe, and the young branches cut 
down to within an inch of thestock, Then, after being exposed to 
the air for a day or two, a layer of fine mould is placed upon them, 
and in April they are duly poled, the length of the poles being regu- 
lated by the kind of hop grown, as while those that are only 12 feet 
to 14feet high will suffice for some sorts, for others you must have poles 
that are from 16 to 20 feet long. When the poling is finished through- 
out the hop-yard, the young shoots are tied to them by women with 
rushes, and the ground is again ‘ worked” between the rows by 
ploughing, scuffling, harrowing, and rolling it. The hops in May are 
then tied again ; the tying being repeated from time to time, as the 
branches get higher and stronger, a step-ladder being used when 
they have got out of reach. In June, when the hops are more 
rapidly climbing the poles, the roots are “earthed up” to about 
18 inches, the clods in the rows being well crushed with a roller, 
and the weeds hoed up as they spring, Then, in July, when the 
hops are ‘‘ linking ” one with the other across the alleys, the lower 
branches are cut off three feet from the ground so that the plants 
may have air and light near their roots; and the poles are looked 
over, so that those which are weak, if needed, may be strengthened or 
tied to their neighbours, This work goes on till the middle of 
August, and the grower waits till September, when the hops being 
ripe, they are picked and dried, and speedily got to market. 

In Kent, for the most part, the *‘ pickers ” consist of the London 
East-end poor, but elsewhere, as a rule, of girls only, from 
Staffordshire ; thousands of them being wanted in the former case, 
and but hundreds in the latter ; as the hop, which is the sole crop 
in the chief hop district, has to share the ground with grain, grass, 
and fruit in the two cider counties of Worcester and Hereford. The 
rate of payment is from three-halfpence to threepence per bushel 
for picking, as the hops may be large or small, and many make 
money at it, as they are usually in full work for from three to five 
weeks; but such is the failure of hops this year, that very few 
*thands” will be wanted, as in many hop grounds not a hop will 
be picked. Hop-picking may thus be briefly described. The 
branches—called “ hop-wires,” being cut at the base of each plant, 
the poles—with the hops on them—are pulled up and piled ; and 
two at a time are then laid on each ‘‘ crib ”—a long wide open sack, 
called “bin” in Kent—to have the hops picked from them by those 
to whom this task is allotted. These, in Worcestershire and Here- 
fordshire, are always eight in number—women or girls—to every 
crib. Then, the crib being full, the hops are measured, and taken 
in sacks to be spread on the kilns, and, being exposed to the 
vapour of the fires that are below them, they are moved and turned 
till they have got quite dry. They are next taken to the hop- 
room to be well rolled ; and being afterwards wedged into 
bags and weighed, they are ready, when ‘©marked,” for market. 
The place where this steaming of hops goes on is called ‘* oast- 
house” in Kent, and ‘‘hop-kiln” elsewhere, The fires are 
made of coke, not coal, and a good drier, in a dry time, will 
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make one ton of it serve for the drying of nearly a ton of hops. 
Were the crop to come oftener than once a year the driers would be 
short lived : as it is they get asthma from the sulphurous fumes, and 
a very few years disable them. Where both sexes are employed, 
as in Kent and Sussex, special arrangements for lodging the pickers 
are now generally made; but where, as in Worcestershire, girls 
only are employed, the big barn with some bedding in it serves to 
house them at night, when the key of it is turned by the farmer ; at 
least, if he wishes to keep his fruit. The usual time for “‘ the picking ” 
is the first week in September, but for ‘frst samples ””—which 
fetch a sensational price—the hops are picked early in August, 
the sample being made up from the whole crop grown, with 
those that have ripened early—just a few here and there where 
they have been caught by the sun. 

When the picking is over, the poles are piled, to remain in the 
hop-yard till wanted in April, and the wires from which the hops 
were picked are stacked in heaps and burned ; that is, if they have 
not already been cleared, as they are given by some while they are 
green to cows, and with others they serve for litter. 

Fond as men are of growing hops the risk with them is constant ; 
in fact, nothing is more hazardous than hop cultivation ; as should 
the crop escape blight—which this year has destroyed it—it may be 
spoiled by one night’s high wind, which, by bruising the hops, 
makes them brown and ‘foxey;” and even when it has been 
sold asa good bright sample, it may all come back on the grower’s 
hands again, if, through bad stowage in the warehouse, it shows 
signs of damp. Added to this, to pay but a margin on the cost of 
growth, it must fetch, one year with another, quite 5. per 
hundredweight—though the cost is at the present day greatly 
lessened by the poles being “kyanised,” which makes them 
last longer, Where two poles only are put to a stock, 2,000 
will be wanted to the acre, and these must be chiefly ash, the price 
of which varies greatly ; but the rate for high and stout cut ones 1s 
from 20s. to 30s. per hundred, and for lesser ones, from 55. to 125. 5 
their cost by the acre, bought standing, being about 552 Orle, 
which is cheaper, is sometimes used, as is Norway larch, and also 
Spanish chestnut ; but as the poles, on which so much depends, 
must be both high and strong ones, the best of the hop-men use ash 
only. To grow it for poles, you get plants that are four feet high, 
and plant them in beds from three to four feet apart, in good sloping 
ground that ‘‘backs to the sun,” when the stems are painted, to 
about two feet high, with soot mixed up with milk, to keep the 
rabbits from peeling them. Vou then let them alone for five years, 
when, cutting them down to make them throw out strong shoots, 
you sell or use the short poles for pea-sticks, The plant then 
strengthens ; and in seven years from that time—or sooner if planted 
on strong red clay—it will be fit to be felled for poles; and may 
again be cut every seven years, unless planted ina wood-clearing, 
when it takes much longer. In some districts the plants are so set 
in lengths or squares—in ‘* woods,” or ‘‘ beds,” as there are few or 
many—that a succession of crops is ensured where the growth is 
large, and thus polescan be cut each year. The time for felling 
is “after the fall of the leaf,” in November or December—or after 
Christmas, as farm-work may offer—and it is done by men with 
hackers or axes, who chop them off at the butt, and leave the root, 
called “ stool,” in the ground ; from which fresh poles grow up in 
the course of years, to be again cut down when fit, When this has 
been done in the clearing of a wood, the effect, for atime, has a 
certain charm ; as, owing to the air and the light let in, the butts 
get prettily tangled up with wood-anemones, primroses, foxgloves, 
and hyacinths. 

After the poles have been cut and collected, the next step—if for 
home use, and not for sale—is to fit them for ‘‘ poling,” which is 
done in this way. Each pole being ‘“sharped” by a man with an 
axe, it is placed on two sticks, a forked anda cleft one ; when two 
feet of the bark is shaved off from the pointed end by the woman 
who works beside him; and she does this with a two-handed _ knife 
about one foot long, which she holds, and pulls towards her. Then, 
until recent years, such poles were ready for ‘sticking ;” but now 
the next step isto ‘‘dip” them, to prevent them rotting, and thus 
are they ‘‘kyanised.” As many of them as can be placed are set 
upright in a tank that is filled with ‘‘dipping fluid ”—prepared 
from creosote—which has been made boiling hot, by the use of fires 
and flues; and when they have been in the tank fora day and 
night, they will be sufficiently ‘‘done,” for the solution will have 
penetrated the points so far—where the peel has been removed-— 
that they will not rot though they may be in the ground for years ; 
and as that one dipping frees them from all decay, it soon pays the 
cost of the process. 

In concluding our glance at the growth of hop plants, we must 
allude to their many uses. Thus the wires—or twigs—are of 
service for basket and wicker-work, and the leaves furnish food for 
farm-stock and sheep; from the tendrils a vegetable wax is 
obtained, and from their juice a colouring matter. The young 
shoots, too, are eaten, tasting, when boiled, like asparagus, and 
when bleached they.can be made into strong paper and cardboard ; 
from their fibre, in Sweden, yarn and linen is spun, and the ashes 
are used by the makers of Bohemian glass ; while from the flowers, 
which give an agreeably bitter taste to beer, a tincture is derived, 
and a medicinal extract; and a pillow filled with hops will often 
cause sleep, and is a great specific with old country dames. 

SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP 
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Mr. R. H, SivEPHERD has collected, in two portly volumes, 
‘‘The Plays and Poems of Charles Dickens” (Allen and Co.), and 
has added a very interesting bibliography, containing a complete 
list of every paper that Dickens ever contributed to any newspaper 
or magazine. In Dickens’s earliest play, Zhe Strange Gentleman, 
based on “The Great Winglebury Duel,” he set the example, so 
often followed by others, of dramatising one of his own tales. Like 
the rest of his plays, it will not add much to his literary fame ; and 
yet, when he was one of the actors, they always went off well. For 
he was as good an actor as he was a public reader, and greater 
praise than that it is impossible to give. Moreover, he was as good 
a manager as Goethe; and so under him the rollicking fun and 
small jokes and high-flown melodrama were all carried along 
triumphantly. Mr. Shepherd has collected in his introduction a 
mass of interesting personal matter, including a full account of how 
Lord Lytton’s Mot So Bad as We Seem was acted by Dickens’s 
company before Her Majesty at Devonshire House. We are glad 
to have Dickens’s political poems and pamphlets, though the former 
are by no means equal to what we often get in Punch, and the 
latter are sometimes violently one-sided. They help us to under- 
stand the man as distinct from the novelist. 

‘“* The English Citizen” (Macmillan) keeps up its high character. 
‘* The State in Relation to Labour” by Professor Stanley Jevons, 
‘Foreign Relations” by Mr. Spencer Walpole, ‘‘ The State and 
the Church” by Hon, Arthur Elliot, are the latest additions to this 
excellent series, and they are all important additions. To the 
first a melancholy interest attaches. It is the last work cf 
one of the most distinguished of this year’s victims to holi- 
day-making. It is a work of great thought and sound 
judgment. Professor Jevons had breadth enough to see both the 
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need for State interference and its limits. For instance, his way of 
arguing the question who is to fence in dangerous machinery, and 
when such fencing is to be done, leaves nothing to be desired. Ie 
is no rash generaliser, but holds that every case should be decided 
on its own merits. One generalisation, however, he is able to main- 
tain—that all classes are trades unionists, the difference being that, 
whereas labour-unions require nothing beyond ordinary working power, 
the professions have lately decided to admit no members who do 
not prove their fitness by examination. Mr. Jevons touches on part. 
nership and arbitration—giving great praise to those Conseils de 
Prudhommes of which we spoke last week. He notes the terrible 
results which might follow an universal strike, say, of colliers, and 
thinks there ought to be ‘some legal authority capable in the last 
resort of forcing citizens to perform certain essential duties, as 
stoking gas retorts, mending water conduits, mining coal.” Don’t 
imprison men for refusing to go on with their legal work, but order 
them to work, give them proper pay, and punish (How? Would he 
shoot them?) if they will not work. His remarks on the Statute 
of Labourers and on Queen Elizabeth’s Statute of Apprenticesshow us 
what liberty was in those days; but his own suggestion savours 
of a return to that state of things. As he says, the great difficulty 
is how to interpret experience ; and his effort has been not to add 
to the huge existing mass of facts, but to bring out principles. We 
are glad that, while giving Robert Owen the credit of having 
originated the Factory Acts, he does not pass over the less-known 
Richard Oastler. Mr. Walpole’s book is a history of England in 
her relationsto Foreign Powers. We have, he thinks, always been 
too careless about foreign politics, leaving them to the Government 
until we have been committed to some course diametrically opposed 
to our national instincts, and then violently changing the Govern. 
ment by way of reprisal. It would, he remarks, be much more 
dignified if we had a foreign policy of our own, which it would be 
as impossible for Ministers to oppose as it would be for them to 
repeal the Reform Act or restore the Crown lands. It seems to us 
that the nation never had less to say to questions of peace and war 
than it hasnow. In William III.’s time, for instance, the Partition 
Treaties were thrown to the wind by the popular will. The same 
will forced Walpole into war. But since Crimean days our wars 
have been the work of the Government for the time. Mr. Wal. 
pole’s summary of our relations with the United States is very 
interesting. Few know how nearly Lord Palmerston involved 
us in war in the matter of the Caroline. More interesting 
still is the chapter on our Eastern policy. There is also a 
good chapter on Ambassadors, who, spies under Louis XI., were 
by Ferdinand of Aragon converted into honourable officers. 
In spite of this our author rejects the Spanish amdbiur (to 
send) as the source of the word, preferring to trace it to some 
old Celtic or Teutonic root. We are glad that in speaking of 
ambassadors he has a good word for the too-much-forgotten Book 
of Maccabees. Mr. Elliot’s sketch of the rise and progress of the 
National Church is the weakest part of his book. It is wrong, for 
instance, to say that ‘Christianity, having almost disappeared, was 
again revived by the mission of Augustine.” Neither St. Augustine 
nor his followers ever “revived” a single Welshman. Again, it is 
misleading to say that the North of England owed its Christianity 
rather to Scottish monks than to Augustine’s followers. It owed 
nothing whatsoever to the latter; and the ‘ Scottish monks,” who, 
by the way, came down as far as Essex, doing the work which the 
Roman missionaries had only scamped, were natives of Ireland or 
Scotia Major. Mr. Freeman will scarcely admit that in the 
Conqueror’s reign the division was as sharp as Mr. Elliot thinks it 
was between civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. But these are 
trifles ; and the remarks on traffic in livings and on the voluntary 
system are judicious and suggestive. The history of Church law is 
a history in itself, and, while pointing out the best authorities, Mr. 
Elliot gives a good summary of it. 

Every one remembers how Mr. Charles Marvin, being a Civil 
servant, indiscreetly published a State secret in one of the news- 
papers. He is equally indiscreet as to what Skobeleff and Ignatieff, 
and Grodekoff, “the Russian Burnaby,” and Gospedin Semenoff, 
Vice-President of the Russian Geographical Society, confided to him 
about our Eastern position and the designs of Russia. But then 
these gentlemen knew their man, and doubiless shaped their informa- 
tion accordingly. Still, such a book cannot fail to be intevesting, 
and a dose of it is an excellent cure for Russophobia. Germany 1s 
the dangerous Power. Her organisation is so perfect that she could 
invade her neighbours at a moment’s notice without any fear of a 
breakdown, while in sueh a case France would take weeks to get her 
railway service into order, and Russia would have nothing at her 
back but a barren wilderness. But in the East Russia 1s strong 
because she has a definite policy, and England might well exchange 
her sumptuous Foreign Offices for Skobeleff’s inconceivably shabby 
den if she could get in return a powerful and consistent course of 
action like his. Mr. Marvin, like most travellers, found railway 
carriages improve as he got eastward, and his account of the good- 
ness of the cheap Russian buffets must have made many mouths 
water among his readers in the Mezwcastle Daily Chronicle. 

To ‘*English Men of Letters” (Macmillan) Mr. A. W. Ward 
adds ‘Dickens,’ and Mr. E. W. Gosse ‘‘Gray.” The latter, 
unlike most writers in this series, has very little matter to select 
from. Expansion instead of compression has had to be his method 
for lives of Gray have hitherto been as meagre as his poems are few. 
Mr. Gosse managestomakeup avery lively volume, containing several 
hitherto unpublished poems, giving a pleasing account of the life at 
Cambridge (see the poet’s own ‘* Hymn to Ignorance”), and of the 
travels in the North of England and the Highlands. Gray revelled 
in the mountains, showing thereby that he belonged to the new 
school of which he was one of the very earliest disciples, if not the 
first founder. His nice taste, however, was struck with ‘‘ the sweet 
contrast between the noble scenes, and that perfection of nastiness 
and total want of accommodation that Scotland can only supply.” 
Professor Robison, who was a recruit in the Engineers, is the 
authority for Wolfe having quoted the “ Elegy” as he was being 
rowed across the Montmorency. Mr. Ward could not complain of 
scantiness of material ; but, instead of abridging Mr. Forster, he has 
tried to make Dickens his own biographer. Yet he has read all the 
Dickens literature, even Professor Toller and Mr. Langton, author 
of the charmingly illustrated ‘‘ Charles Dickens and Rochester.” 
Besides analysing most of the important works, he gives a chapter 
on “The Future of Dickens’s Fame,” in which, while by no means 
indiscriminate in praise, and not at all blind to patent mannerisms, 
he rates his author very highly, and has strong faith that his popularily 
will last. He brings clearly out the great influence which Fielding 
had on Dickens, who also owed a good deal to Carlyle, and not a 
little to his pupil, Wilkie Collins, 


—_——_—_-__—_. 


. THE RESTORATION OF HEIDELBERG CASTLE has long been 
planned by the Germans, and a congress of architects and engineers 
has lately decided to carefully restore the most picturesque ruins of 
the old building in keeping with the original plans. Those portions 
which have not suffered so severely from the effects of time and 
weather will be repaired strongly. 

A NATIONAL BEGGING ASSOCIATION has been formed in 
Germany to gather funds for a huge National Orphan Asylum. 
There are some 200,cco members, most of whom belong to the 
upper circles, and the funds gathered are considerable. Teutons 
certainly adopt curious modes of promoting charity, witness the 
Rhenish Cigar-tip Collecting Association, whose industry during the 
year has brought in over goo/, The money has been spent in 
clothing for 1,741 poor children, 


OPULAR NEW NOVELS AT 
ALL THE LIBRARIES 


AISIES AND BUTTERCUPS. 

By Mrs. RIDDELL, . 
ALeaene LADY. By Lesl-e 
‘iESTERN WILD FLOWER. 
KATHARINE LEE. 


OBIN. By Mrs. Parr. . 
[Justready. 
A® OCEAN FREE LANCE. 


By W. CLARKE RUSSELL. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 6s. 


RCH eee BENTLEY and SON, 
3, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Sixth Edition, price oi now ready. 
RACTICAL ADVICE to TES- 
EXECUTORS, containing much 
1 information as a a 

use cents; also indicating the Duties of an Executor. 
‘Together with the Succession 
By WILLIAM PHIPPEN, E 
and in great part re-writt 
efiected in the rates of duty 
J.ond 


ASTER KEY TO ALL LAN- 
GUAGES.—Just ublished, 2s. 6d. each, sth 
Edition, PRENDERGAST'S HANDBOOK ‘10 THE 
MASTERS’ SERIES, explaining a newlyanyenied 
i i ique, for securing fluency in speaking 
atte *Agtinan, &c.—LONGMAN'S, and all Book- 


sellers. 
D*SEEPSIA and the SEVERER 


INDIGESTION. A small pam- 
OTe plaints and their complete 


phlet on these distressing com, 


cures. 2 
sched by the Author, RICHARD KING, Esq. 
See econe Royal Navy, 23, Warwick St., Rugby. 


tothe National 
Ninth Edition, 


Rational 


Dr. BARR MEADOWS Physician 
By Jetitution for Diseases of the Skin. 
post free, 33 stamps. : 

RUPTIONS: Their 

TREATMENT. Fs 

London: G. HILL, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


OPULAR SONGS. 


I THINK OF ALL 

OQ ME. In Dand F. COWEN. 
Mrs Osgood, Miss de Fonblanque, 
lotta Eliott. 


N° ALWAYS YOUNG. InE 
and F, PALADILHE. Net 2s. Sung by Madame 
Trebelli and all principal vocalists. 


A WAYSIDE POSY. InD, E, 
FF. MicHaet Watson. Net, 2s. Sung by 
Miss Annie Marriott, Agnes Larkcom, Lucy Franklein, 
Annie Giles, Emmeline Dixon, Miss “Woodhatch, 
Madame Worrell, Miss Maud Cameron, 


A DAY DREAM. In D and F. 
BLUMENTHAL. Net, 2s. Sung by Miss Annie 
Marriott, Emmeline Dixon, Miss Woodhatch, Madame 
Worrell, Bernani, and Gedge Glover. 


’ I “OLD IN THE TWILIGHT. In 

D, F, and G. WEATHERLY and Mottoy. In 
Keys to suit all voices. Net, 2s. Sung by Miss Annie 
Giles, Emmeline Dixon, M'Lean, and Madame Worrell. 


OVE WILL SHINE ALL 
TIIROUGH (Contralto). Pinsuti. Net 2s. 
Sung by Miss Ulara Myers, &e. 


THOU ART 


Net, 28. Sung by 
Clara Myers, Car- 


5 | ‘HE CHILDS LETTER TO 

HEAVEN (for Soprano or Contralto). LEVEY. 
Net, 2s A mosteffective drawing-room song. ‘Words 
of exquisite tenderness, and blended with music of a 
most charming character."—Vide Press, 


OWEN'SLATEST SONGS. In 
Keys to Suit all Voices. Each net, 2s. 
If Thou Wilt Remember | Good Night. 
Rondel (Kiss Me, Sweet- | The Night Hasa Thousand 
heart). Eyes. 


AROLD THOMAS. OPERA- 
VIC FANTASIAS 
J.es Iluguenots. Faust (Gounod). 


Lucia. Mosé in Fgitto, 
Don Giovanni. Der Freischutz. 
Trovatore. ‘Traviata, 
Masaniello. Martha 
Tohengrin. Tannhauser. 


All above are moderatel difficult, price 2s. net each. 


ALLY BROWN. By GEORGE 
FOX. This is without excepiion the wittiest 
ata baffa we have yet seen. Suitablealike for four 
vices or chorus. Price 2s. 6d. net. A Sample Copy 
sent to any Choral Society, post free, for 1s. 2d. 
——s (ust out. 


ARTHUR ROBERTS’S NEW 
A * SONGS. V’'VE NEVER DONE ANYTHING 
SINCE. Words, Harry NicHoLts, Music, STANIS- 
LAus. Net, 2s. __— 


“TRING? OF COMFORT and 


JOY will be ready in a few days. 


In the Press. 


HE VICAR OF BRAY 
(Grunpy and SOLOMON). 
COMIC OPERA IN ‘TWO ACTS. 


LL SONGS (including the above) 


_& published by me may be sungatany concerts free 
of charge, the sole exceptions being ‘She Wore a 
Wreath of Roses’ and ' Sweet and Low” (Wallace) 
over which I have no control. 

(Signed) JOSEPH WILLIAMS. 


ENRY FARMER. VIOLIN 


STUDENT. A Series of Violin and Piano 


; Duets. Price 1s. 6d. each, 

No.1, Largo. Handel. jars Gavotte. Rameau. 
3. Slumber Song. 4. Stray Thought. 
Schumann. Farmer. 

B Shesutino Schu- 6. Minuet. Bocche- 
ert. rini. 
7. Cavatina. Raff. 8. Andante and Alle- 
“ro. Handel. 


BLAGROVE. VIOLIN DUETS. 
Arranged n progressive order. Very effective. 
Price 3s. net. 


ONDON: J. WILLIAMS, 24, 
BERNERS STREET, and 123, CHEAPSIDE. 


2220 SCHOOL-ROCM PIANO 
(Co-operative price fur cash). Seven octaves, 
strong, sound, and substantial. Packed free. 
VHOMAS OETZMANN and CO,, 27, Baker Street 


35, There, is ne Piano to te 
compared to the DRAWING-ROOD 
TRICHORD PI NOFOR'TE, with Cabricle hres 
Legs, which is sold for £35 by THOMAS OETZ- 
MANN and CO.,, 27, Baker Street, Portman Square. 


HARMING CRAYON POR- 
‘TRAITS,—Send Photo and ros. 6d. to A. and J. 
BOOL, Artists (from Royal Academy, National Medal. 
list), $6, Warw Street, V'imlico, London, who will 
return photo h faithful Crayon Drawing {rom it, 
1s by 19 inches, post free, home or abroad. One 
Vundred ‘Vestimonials. ‘Tinted Crayons, 21s. Water- 
colour, 218.; oil, two guineas. LIFE size, highly finished 
crayon, £5 55. Prospectus post free. 
PHOTOS, coloured, 2s. ; miniatures, §s. and ios. 6d. 


RT WORKS FROM JAPAN, 

now on SALE at LONDOS and Cu.’S, 126-7, 

London Wall, E.C. Great sacrifice in order to clear 
stock. Retiring from business. 
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MAPLE and CO., 


*, OTTEsnAy COURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


U PHOLSTERERS by Appointment 


HER MAJESTY. 
"THE, LARGEST FURNISHING 


ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 
MA4?PLE and CO., Manufacturers of 


BED-ROOM SUITES by 


MACHINERY. 


500 BEDROOM SUITES, from 


3 guineas to 200 guineas, 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in pine, 


5% Guineas, 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Ash, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton's Tiles, £9 5s. aDED Reta 
in Solid 


ED-ROOM SUITES, 


‘Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £11 15s. 


BEDROOM SUITES, in Solid 

Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 

fitted with Minton's Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, 

#14 145. 

BEDROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 
er Walnut, with large plate glass to Wardrobe, 

Washstand fitted 

Drawers, £18 18s, 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 


with 6 ft. Wardrobe complete, £22 ros, 


BED-ROOM SUITES, pure Chip. 


pendale in design, and solid rosewood, walnut, or 
dark mahogany, large wardrobes (two wings for hang- 


ing), with raised centre, Duchesse toilet table fitted with 
jewel drawers washstand with Minton's tiles, pedestal 
cupboard, towel horse, and three chairs. ‘These Suites 
are very richly carved out of the solid wood, with bevel 


plates, 35 to 50 guinzas. 


ED-ROOM SUITES. —Chippen- 


dale, Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs ; 
large wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly 


with Minton's Tiles, Large Chest of 


tala pales satinwood inlaid with different woods, 85 
‘o 200 Guineas. : 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


] free. ‘Lhe largest furnishing establishment in the 
world. 


MAPLE and CO. 

THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 
TEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to select from. 


MAELE and CO.—Bedsteads in 
Wood, Iron, and Brass, fitted with furniture 
and bedding complete. The bedsteads are fixed, in 
stock, ready fer choice. Over 10,000 iron and brass 
bedsteads now in stock to select from. From 8s. gd. to 
30 guineas each, Very strong, useful brass bedsteads 
314 guineas. Bedding of every description manufac- 
tured on the premises, and all warranted pure. ‘The 


trade supplied. 
MAPLE and CO. BEDDING. 


MAPEEandco. Spring Mattresses. 
PRING MATTRESSES.—The 


Patent Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have 
made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the above much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices :— 

3 ft. 3 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 4 it. 6in, sft. 
2is. 25s. 298. 35s. 40s, 


APLE and CO., IMPORTERS. 
‘TURRET CARPETS, 


"T URKEEY CARPETS, as made in 


the Seventeenth Century. 


In Brass. 
Full size, 


3% Guineas. 


rp URE CARPETS. 


N 


OTICE.—Just arrived, ex SS. 


Aya” and $8. “Alphee.” via Marseilles, a large 
nent of fine TURKEY CARPETS. Unique 
colourings. Reproductions of the seventeenth century. 
—Only at MAPLE and CO.'s., Lottenham Court Road, 
London. 


"yp UREE PERSIAN, and 

INDIAN CARPETS. ‘The following are a few 
of a great number of exceptionally large sizes; these 
are not generally to be found ready made, but are 
always kept in stock by MAPLE and CO. 


36 ft. o in. by 24 ft. g in. g2 ft. 5in. by 19 ft. 7 in. 
35 ft. g in. by 18 ft. 6 in. 30 ft. o in. by 18 ft. 6 in, 
33 ft, 3 in. by 20 ft. 7 in. 31 ft. oin. by 18 ft. o in. 


7 I “HE LARGEST ASSOREMENT 
of INDIAN, PERSIAN, and ,PURKEY 
CARPETS always in stock. Superior qualities. 
Purchasers must beware of inferior Turkey~Carpets, 
which are now being manufactured and ‘sold as best 
uality at so much per square yard.—MAPLE and Co., 
Tottenham Court Koad. 


MAPLE and CO. have correspon- 
dents and buyers in India and Persia (who act 
solely for them) from ‘whom they receive direct consign- 
ments of superior and first-class CARPETS, of 
uaranteed qualities. Purchasers are cautioned against 
large quantities which are coming forward of inferior 
quality, these having been made to suit the demand for 
cheap fureign carpets, especially Turkey. The trade 
supplied, 


HE LARGEST STOCK of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS 


EUROPE. 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 
5,000 of these in stock, some being really 
wonderlul curios, well worth the attention of art 
collectors, especially when it is considered what great 
value is attached to, these artistic rarities, and which 
are sold at commercial prices. 


100 MILES of 
BES? BRUSSELS 


CARPETS at 3s. 6d. per yard. 
HESE GOODS, bysomeof the first 


Manufacturers, ere of superior uality, the 
designs and .vlourings new and artistic. They are 1s. 
per yart ander the usual price asked at the West End 
fe tie same quality. 


OSTAL ORDER  DEPART- 

MENT.—Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respect- 

fully to state that this department is now so organised 

that they are fully prepared to execute and supply any 

article that can possibly be required in furnishing at the 

same price, if not less, than any other housein England. 
Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


RDERS FOR EXPORTATION 

to any part of the World packed carefully on 

the premises, and forwarded on receipt of a remittance 
or London reference. 


MAPLE and CO., LONDON. 


IN 


t awarded for ‘‘Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewelery in 
r 


SUPERIOR BRITISH_ MANUFACTURE. 


Egerton Burnett's 
Pure Wool Best Dye Black 
Serges, as supplied by him 
for Court Mourning, are in 
great demand. A variet: 
of qualities from 1s. 2%¢d. 
to 4s. 6d. per yard. Ladies 
who have a p?eference for 
black should write for pat- 
terns direct to 
EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Warehouse, 
Wellington, Somerset. 


EDDING and Birthday Presents, 
at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42, Viccadilly. 
SETS FOR THE WRITING ‘TABLE, 
LIBRARY, AND BOUDOIR. 
In Polished Brass, Bronze, Stvres China, Ormolu 
and Oxidized Silver, from ars. to £10. 


T°? LADIES. 


DRESSING CASES. « «+ + ats. to £50 
EWEL CASES Loe oe 6 | ee toes 
ESPATCH BOXES 21s. to 410 

TOURISTS’ WRITING CASES . 4s. 6d. to £5 

ENVELOPE CASES. .- tos. 6d. 


INKSTANDS . . 
CANDLESTICKS, per pair.  « 
WORK BOXES... +. + tgs, to £5 
THE NEW “TANTALUS” LIQUEUR STAND, 
105s. to £10. | 
Anda large and choice assortment of English, Viennese, 
and Parisian NOVELTIES, from 5s, to £5. 


ODRIGUES’ DRESSING BAGS 

. for TRAVELLING, with silver and plated fit- 
tings, from £3 2s. to £50; Hand Bags, Carriage Bags, 
and Bags of all kinds, at very moderate prices. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS at 

RODRIGUES’, with patent leather guards, 4s. 6d. 
to £5. Floral Albums, Scrap Albums, Regimental and 
Presentation Albums, of every. description. Portrait 
Frames for Cartes de Visite, Cabinets, and Miniatures. 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 


Arms, Coronet, Crest, and Address Dies, 
Engraved as Gems, from ori inal and artistic designs. 
NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES, brilliantly illu. 
minated by hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, ana Colours. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, 1s. per 1¢o. 

Allthe New and Fashionable Note Papers. 

A VISITING CARD PLATE elegantly Engraved, 
and roo Superfine Cards printed for 4s. 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, BILLS of FARE, GUEST 
CARDS, and INVITATIONS.—42, Piccadilly. 


A®™S and CRESTS FOUND, 
PAINTED, and Engraved on Rings, Seals, Dies, 
Book-Plates, Gold, Silver, and lvory. Official Seals and 
Presses, TESTIMONIALS and PRESENTATION 
ADDRESSES Written and Illuminated on Vellum. 
RODRIGUES, Heraldic Engraver, 42, Piccadilly. 


————————————————— 
wat IS YOUR CREST and 

WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and 
county to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. The arms of man and 
wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
geld ring, _18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, Pe: 
anual of Heraldry 400 engravings, 33. gd.—T. CUL- 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner of St. Martin's Lane, 


ISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 


Fifty best quality, 25. 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate, Wedding Cards, 50 each, 
=o Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.— 
7. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn St. 
(corner of St. Martin’s Lane), w.c. 


( SULLETONS Guinea Box of ST.A- 
TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the engraving of Steel Die included. 
Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, a5, 
Cranbourn Street (corner of St. Martin's Lane). 


DIAMONDS. MR. STREETER, 
Diamond Merchant, 
Bond St., London, 


AND 


Colombo, Ceylon. 
EMERALDS. Importer of Precious 


Stones. 
PEARLS. — 
Goldsmith & Jeweller 


GEWILL'S Keyless WATCHES. 

Prize Medals, London, Paris, 
and Philadelphia. Damp anu 
Dust Proof, 18-carat cases, ad- 
justed and compensated for all 
climates £10 1os., £14 145., and 
£25; Ladies , 47 s,, £10 108.,and 
£18 10s. In Silver Cases for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 5s. 
£6 6s., and £8 8s. Forwar led 
on receipt of remittance.—J. 
SEWILLL, 30, Cornhill, London, 
and 61, South Castle Street, 
Liverpool. Illus, Catalogue Free 


OHN BE ‘GDEN, 


ART™ GOLDSMITH and JEWELLER, 

6, GRAND HoTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS. 

‘The attention of the public is respectfully directed to 
the great advantage of purchasing {rom the bona fide 
manufacturer at reatly wholesale prices for ready 
money, thereby superseding co-operative stores. The 
18-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the base- 
ment, where some of the most skilled goldsmiths can 
be seen at work. The Paris Gold Medal in 1878 was 


GAPPHIRES. 
CATS EYES. 


PINEsST 


WATCHES 


Wi*=- 


exquisite taste;” also the Chevalier oss of the 
Legion of Honour, the Grand Dipléme d’Honneur, and 
Gold Medal of l'Académie Nationale, Paris. 
Established a.p. 1798. 
No agents are authorised to call on customers. 


PLonene 1FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquid 
* Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth- rush produce a 
pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the tecth 
rom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising from 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. “ The Fragrant 
Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 2s. 6d 


DINSEFORD = MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 

ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 

Pyeneror MAGNESIA. 

The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 


infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


“THEY HAVE NO EQUAL." - 

‘This is the universal opinion of everybody who has tried 
D&, SCO-T’S BILIOUS and 

LIVER PILLS, for bilious and liver complaints, 
wind, spasms, foul breath, nervous depres- 
a loss of appetite. &c. Being 
as mild and tonic in their action as they are certain In 
their curative effects. Sold by all Chemists, in boxes, 
1s. 14d, and 2s. 9d. The genuine are in a square green 
package. ‘fake no other. 


UDA VERITAS.—Grey Hair 


restored by this specific, after which it grows the 
natural colour, not grey. Unequalled asa dressing, it 
causes growth, arrests falling, and 11s use defies detec- 
tion. ‘I'he most harmless and elfectual restorer extant, 
A trial will convince it has no equal. 19s. 6d., of a 
Chemistsand Hair-dressers, ‘lestimoniais post free.— 
Wholesale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 


London. 
LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THe GREAT REMEDY 
OR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
All Chemists at 1s, 1/4d. and as. gd. per box. 


indigestion, w : 
sion, irritability, lassitude, 


| [BATH and ROSS'S COLUMN. 


LYKALINE, 
THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, for 
Curing Colds, Catarrhs, and Ailments 
of the Respiratory Organs. 


GLYKALINE effectually relieves 


2 Disorders of the Mucous Membrane, so prevalent 
in winter, cleanses the bronchial tubes irom Mucus, 
and relieves the breathing. By its use Colds are cured 
ina few hours, GLYKALINE is an unprecedented 
remedy in these complaints. 


[NDEPENDENT TESTIMONIAL 
to GLYKALINE. 
“Taron Roucr,” writing in Vanity Feir, under 
date March 17, 1877, says: ‘ This medicine has the 
valuable property OF CURING cold in the head. The 
man who has discovered a sur remedy for this plague 
ought to be ranked among the benefactors of the human 
race. The other morning I awoke with the feeling of a 
qeneral oppression, the certain precursor of _acatarrh. 
sped to the nearest chemist's, and found the longed- 
for remedy. BEFORE NIGHT 1 was CURED. It is a 
colourless, tasteless fluid, called GLYKALINE.” The 
unsolicited correspondent of Vanity Fair bears testi- 
mony that three drops of the Specific, taken at intervals 
of an hour, will certainly cure the most. obstinate of 
colds. He writes disinterestediy, ‘‘desiring,” as he 
says, “only to. make known the healing properties of 
GLYKALINE, and so to conler a boon on the suffering 
human race.” 


(GEYEALINE is the surest and 


speediest Remedy for relieving ail who suffer 
from obstructed breathing. in bottles, rs. 134d. 25. od., 
and 4s. 6d. By post, zs. 3d.and 3s. Sold by all Chemists 
Full directions with each bottle. 


N EURALINE, 

_ THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, 
For Curing and instantly relieving ‘loothache, Neu- 
ralgia, and Pains in the Nerves. 


N EURALINE is knownasareliable 


N specific in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, and 
Sciatica, It relieves often INSTANTANEOUSLY, and will 
be found invaluable to all who are afilicted with 
these disorders. 


NEGRALINE seldom fails to give 


relief, It is in demand throughout the world. 
As a sure specific against Nerve Pains it is deservedly 
celebrated, a single application (in many cases) perma: 
nently curing the sufferer. Sir James Matheson received 
the following letter from Mr. Edgar, of Butt Light- 
house, Island of Lewis, N.B.: “Mrs. Edgar cannot 
express her thanks to Lady Matheson forthe Neuraline. 
It proved THE MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDY SHE HAD 
EVER APPLIED. The relief experienced was almost 
instantaneous.” 

NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s, 134d. and 2s. gd. by post, 1s. gd. and 3s, Lilustrated 
directions with each. 


AY ROSINE, 

AN APPROVED APPLICATION FOR 
Preserving the Hands, the Skin, and Lips from Rough- 
ness, Chaps, &c. 


AY ROSINE quickly removes Chaps, 


_ and Unsightliness of the Skin after exposure to 
sea-air and cold. It renders the surface of the skin 
beautifully smooth; imparts suppleness, whiteness, 
and the natural hue of health, withoutin any way injuring 
the skin or impeding the pores, but, on the contrary, 
AUROSINE is pleasant to use, agreeable in perfume, 
colourless, and not greasy. In bottles, 1s.; by post, 
1s. 4d. each. 


NTISEPTIC TOOTH TINC- 

‘TURE, OR LIQUID DENTIFRICE, 

The Best Preparation for the ‘Teeth and Gums. 

This elegant and approved preparation may be used 
jn all confidence. It cleanses and whitens tie ‘Teeth, 
revents decay, improves and preserves the enamel, 
ardens the Guins, and improves their colour. As an 
astringent, antiseptic, and detergent, this Ventifrice is 
much esteemed, and isin increasing demand. It effec- 
tually disguises the odour of Tobacco. In bottles, ts., 

1s. 6d,, and as. 6d. Post free, 13. 4d. and ts, rod, 


B ERBERINE, 
For Liver Derangement, Indigestion, and Constiz 
patie. A new and valuable remedy for removing 
eadache, Derangement of the Liver, Biliousness, and 
Nausea It promotes healthy action in the stomach, 
removes dulness and depression, with a feeling or gid- 
diness and prostration. BERBERINE is really excel- 
lent for Colic and achings in the loins and kidneys; 
while in Indigestion and constipation it stands un- 
rivalled. Sold’by all Chemists, in bo tles, rs. 14d. and 


2s. od. ; by post, xs. 3d. and 3s. 


()eONe? OIL, 
THE NEW PREPARATION 
FOR THE HAIR. 

By the use of this Oil, not only is the Hair nourished 
and its natural appearance improved, but dec: nd 
weakness are arrested, the growth excited, and pre- 
judicial influences eradicated, It is proportionatey 
welcome to all who complain of their Hair falling off, as 
OZONISED OIL distinctly and speedily strengthens 
the fibre, while merely requiring to be well brushed into 
the roots. The New Freparation is NoT A DYE, and 
may be unhesitatingly used, Sold in bottles, 1s., 1s. 6d., 


and 2s. od. ; by post, 1. 3d.) 28-5 and 3s. 


Cyppon aL Ste ESSENCE 

A Liquid Stopping for Decayed ‘leeth, Itis 
applied on wool, and hardensinthe cavity. ‘This liquid 
stopping, when it hardens, protects the exposed nerve 
from cold or from any foreign substance, and while 
giving security and ease, causes no inconvenience. ‘This 
Essence cures ‘Toothache, and makes mastication pos- 
sible. ‘I'he application is simple. Sold in bottles, rs. rgd. 
and 2s. 9d.; by post, 1s. 3d. and 3s. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS for Common 


Complaints, and Complete Catalogue of Homco- 
athic Medicines, Medicine Cases, also Directory of 
london and Provincial Homoepathic Practitioners, with 
a Catalogue ef the most useful workson tlomacopathy, 
free by post on application. 


ORM POWDERS. 


Specially prepared from Chenopodium Anthel- 
minticum. These powders are suitable both for 
Children and Adults. They are very effective in 
expelling Worms, especially the smaller kinds, which 
are the pests of young children. Intestinal worms ot 
larger dimensions are effectuaily removed by these 
Powders, and both adults and young children have 
found speedy relief by the use of them. The appetite 
and general ealth greatly improve, nonausea is created, 
and they are in no way dangerous. Directions with each 
box. Price 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d., post free. 


HOSPHO-MURIATE of Quinine. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED 
FOR GENERAL DEBILITY. 

This reliable Specific possesses numerous important 
features. it removes Lassitude, braces the system, 
relieves Ieadacie, tranquillises the Sleep, soothes the 
‘Temper, strengthens the Memory, equalises the Spirits, 
and thus is a corrective of Nérvousness, Excitement, 
and Repression. Sufferers from Exhaustion and Brain- 
weariness will gain speedy relief. Directions with each 
pottle. 1s. 1}4d., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d.; by post, 15. 3d., 
3s., and 5s. 


HE New TOILET REQUISITE. 
Doers TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


We have succeeded in bringing this Soap to per- 
‘As a Soap there is nothing superior, It is 
erfectly pure, as freeas possible from soda, producing 
in use a soft white creamy lather, most agrevab’e la 
the skin, is pertectly soluble in thé hardest water, 
washing or shaving with it is a luxury. A single trial 
will convince any one that we have said no more con- 
cerning it than its excellent qualities warrant, {In 
Boxes, 1s. and rs. 6d. each, containing three cakes 


fection. 


each, The above articles obtainable from a!l Chemists 

and from 

LEAT. and ROSS, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 

Churchyard, E.C. ; and 9 Vere Street, 


5 St. Paul's 
Oxford Street, Londen, 


Sin 
; hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
Ceovart AND GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
ie FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS.” 


REGENT STREET. 


Upon Receipt of Letters or Telegram 

PETER ROBINSON'S WXPERIENCED DRESS 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance. 
FREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS, with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment of 


MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable 
and supplied 


description. Also materials by the Yard, d su x 
descrptime VERY REASONABLE PRICES as it 
Purchased at the Warehouse in “ REGENT 


STREET." 


Mourning fo Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small fatailis 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at 
Stated Charges. 


Address 256 to 262, Regent Street, London. 
PETER ROBINSON'S. 


HE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 

Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this 

desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
ROBINSON, 


Good qualities from 5s. 
Others, not finished by this 
to 4s. 6d. 

PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 262, Regent Street, London, W. 


Oe 
ROOPING SEASON. — Every 
Officer, &c., going Abroad should see T. R. 
GRIMES’ ‘TEN. GUINEA OUTFIT, Containing 
Dinner Service, Breakfast and Tea Services, a Com- 
plete Service of Finest “fable Glass (all for 12 Persons), 
also a Toilet Set, and an Elegant Duplex ‘Table Lamp, 
The whole complete in Iron Bound Caie for £10103. o-, 
T. R. GRIMES, 83, New Bond Street. Catalogue free 


OTICE. — GARDNERS’ con- 
sequent on the extension of their Metal Traces 
are RELINQUISHING their ELECTRO-PLATE, 
CUTLERY, and CLOCK DEPARTMENTS. The 
STOCK of the first ually only is NOW OFFERED 
to the public at a DISCOUNT of 37% PER CENT. 
from the marked prices. Descriptive lists post free on 
application. —Nos. 453 and 454, West Strand, Cbrring 
Cross, 


ELEINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE. 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


ELKINGTON & CO. 
TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 
CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free 
ELKINGTON & CO.,22, Regent St.,or 42, Moorgate St. 


HAS. CODD’S ORANGE CHAM. 


PAGNE is made simply from oranges. It isa 
light and wholesome tonic, and, being free from 
chemicals as well as spirit, it is the purest and best of 
the non-alcoholic drinks. Price, in London, in large 
champagne bottles, 7s. per dozen ; in small, 4s. Bottles 
charged 1s, and same allowed when returned.— 
C. CODD and CO., 79, Copenhagen Street, London. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

“By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a_ careful 
application of the fine pro- 

ties of well-selected Cocoa, 

Ar. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a deti- 
cately flavoured beverage which 
may save us| many heavy 
doctors’ bills, Jt is by the judi. 
cious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency 
to diseise. Hundredsof subtle 
maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a_properiy 
nourished frame."—Civéé Ser- 
vice Gaserte. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk, 
J. EPPS and Cv., HOMCEOPATHIC CLLEMISTS, 

Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoons, 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dys eptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, with 
excess of Fat extracted. Four times the strength of 
Cucoas Thickened yet Weakened with Starch, &c., and 
really cheaper. Ihe Faculty pronounce it the most 
nutritious, periectly digestive Beverage for “BREAK: 
FAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPVER,” and invaluable 
for Invalids and Children. Keeps in all Climates. 
Requires no Cooking. A teaspooniul in Breaklast cup 
costing less than a halipen ny. In tins, at 1s. 6d., 35.5 
ss. 6d., &c., by Chemists, Grocers, &e. 


ee 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S 

PHOYTOGRAPH and a Jetter to Dr. Holman 
from General Garfield commending the Holman Pad 
to all sufferers from Liver and Stomach Disorders, wilt 
be sent free to any address on receipt of stamp. 
General Garfield believed the HOLMAN PAD to be 
the best Liver, Stomach, Spleen and Fever Doctor in 


6d. to 12s. od. per yard, 
process, from 1s 6d. 


E PFS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


Cocoa. 


the world! Hundreds of thousands bear_similar 
testimony! References in every town in England. 
Address: THE HOLMAN PAD CO., Gt. Russell 


Street Buildings, London, W.C. 


RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 


SYRUP is the best and surest remedy in the 
world for all diseases of children, such as teething, 
wind-colic, &c. It corrects the acidity of the stomac 
regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health, and 
comfort to mother and child. Sold by all chemists at 
1s. 134d. per bottle. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM cured 

by the_use of DR, LAVILLE’S CURATIVE 

LIQUOR or PILLS. ‘To be obtained of all respectable 

Chemists, price 11s. per bottle. Al! who are afflicted 

with these diseases should read Dr. Laville's celebrated 

Treatise. ost free, 4d, EF. NEwBERY and SONS, 
1, King Edward Street, London. 

Address—F. COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 


ARR’ 
PARR'S |pARR’S LIFE PILLS 
Will keep people in vigorous health, 
and make them cheerful and hearty. 
They are unrivalled for the cure ou! 
| IFE sick headache, indigestion, loss of 
appetite, impurities ot the blood, dis- 
orders of the stomach, liver, or genera! 
derangement of the system. 
. Sold by aloes Mendes ir 
oxes, 18. 14d., 2s. gd., andin Famil 
PILLS. Packets, 11s, each. . ; 
\ J ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 
i .—If your hair is turning grey or whit 
or falling off, use othe Mexican Hair newer tar A 
will positivel restore in every case grey or white hair 
to its original colour, without leaving the disagreeable 
sinell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charm- 
gly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth of the 
Full particulars around each bottle. Ask y 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWBR. 
Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


‘TAMAR INDIEN  GRILLON. 
CONSTIPATION, 


LE, 
HEADACHE 


AMAR INDIEN  GRILLON. 
A LAXATIVE and REFRESHING 

. FRUIT LOZENGE, 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty 


AMAR INDIEN GRILLON. 
a ther bas stamp pecluned. 
0 all Chemist id ists. 
Wholesale, E, CRILLON, 65, Gaeen Secon 
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1, Governor’s House, Jakutsk, Siberia,—2. Girl, St. Michael’s.—3. Woman from Cape Stevens (Back and Front View).—4. Woman of Jakutsk.—5. Bashkeer Man and Wife.— 
6. Young Man, St. Michael’s.—7. Wealthy Magnates of Jakutsk. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER IN WESTERN SIBERIA 


A NORWEGIAN FISHING-BOAT 
: FROM THE PIGTURE BY HANS DAHL 


EPT, 16, 1882 


1, A Usurper.—z, The Lord Lieutenant Addressing the 
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THE WAR 


THE GRAPHIC 


IN EGYPT—BRINGING HOME THE SICK AND WOUNDED ON -BOARD H.M.S, “EUPHRATES” 


. FROM A SKETCH BY A NAVAL OFFICER 


Special Constables from the Steps of the Castle Garden.—-3. In Sackville 


Bayonets.—4. Soldiers Taking 
THE DUBLIN POLICE STRIKE 
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Possession of Store Street Police Station.—5. Street Orators Forcibl 


Street : Soldiers Charging the Mob with Fixed 
ly Dislodged. 
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ANGLING.——The Thames season for trout closed on Monday 
last, and will be remembered as having yielded more good fish 
than usual. Among recent captures well worth being recorded is 
that of a 121b. fish at Chertsey, taken by Mr. Hatfield, of the 
Silver Trout Angling Club. This grand fish may now be seen in 
one of the tanks at the Westminster Aquarium, in company with a 
smaller fish of 7 Ibs., also taken by Mr. Hatfield a few weeks ago. 
They are well worth a visit, as also the fine collection of barbel, 
bream, and carp now on view, which thrive under Mr. J. T. 
Carrington’s management better than any collection of fresh-water 
fish yet exhibited to the public. 


—— 


AT THE CURRAGH CAMP 


KILDARE is not a cheerful town. An old county history says 
with the magniloquence of the period: ‘* On entering it it dashes to 
the dust the hopes it had excited, grins ghastly derision on the 
enthusiasm of the antiquarian visitor, folds round him clouds 
of offensive odours, and huddles itself up in so squalid and tawdry 
a dress of cabin-masonry, grotesquely patched with deformed and 
clumsy remains of sham ancient architecture, as instantly to convince 
him that it owes all its interest to the tales of history, and to the 
mind’s power. of abstracting its architectural monuments from 
connection with rubbish and juxtaposition to the filth and crudities 
of a commonplace Irish village.” 

When that was written there was no Curragh Camp; yet the 
Round Tower was there, three feet higher than Trajan’s Column ; and 
the few stones of St. Bridget’s Firehouse, where that lady who, 
next to the Queen of Heaven, gives the largest number of Christian 
names to Irish girls, lighted her vestal fire and formed her double 
abbey—men on one side of the wall, women on the other—just 
1,400 years ago; and also the remains of the Castle—English, built 
soon after Strongbow, for ‘*the Pale” turned inland, leaving the 
fastnesses of Wicklow, as it did those of the North; and Kildare, 
the Church among the Oaks, was one of the first links added of the 
chain which soon joined the now English ports of Dublin and 
Waterford. But Kildare now is wonderfully thriving; Queen 
Elizabeth destroyed it—in 1600, after her wars, every house was 
in ruins, and there was not a single inhabitant ; Queen Victoria 
has raised it to prosperity, by setting up in the neighbourhood the 
largest of our permanent camps. It has not profited half so much by 
the neighbourhood of the Camp as Newbridge village has. Just 
as many a good old town in England was too proud to take 
advantage of railways, so Kildare, wrapped up in ils respect- 
ability, was content to put up with the Curragh instead of laying 
itself out to make its fortune thereby. Still, the neighbourhood of 
a big camp must bring money; and money is the great want 
of Irish towns, little and big. And so Kildare has smartened up ; 
has ceased to be either squalid or tawdry ; above all, perhaps taking 
a lesson from the perfect sewage system of the camp, has got wholly 
rid of its offensive odours. 

You must see it, going or coming; for the Round Tower is one 
of the finest of them all. There are ladders up to the top of it, as 
you climb which you can notice the masonry courses on which the 
original floors rested. The view is very fine; I saw the whole 
Wicklow range, except Luguaquilla, which was hidden by the same 
black cloud that had peppered us with big hailstones and drenched 
us with thunder-rain as we drove from the camp. Hills more or 
less all round ought to draw off the showers, but they do not; they 
rather bring them to be discharged over the plain. Thunder, on 
the contrary, rarely comes. It was thundering on the Hill of Allen 
and Kildare Chair while I was on the tower, and, when I asked if 
the iron hand:rail was joined to a lightning-rod, ‘*No, ” said the 
verger, ‘‘the electricity never leaves the high grounds, and a dry 
tower is a very bad conductor.” So it is; and, unless your wire is 
carried on into water, it does more harm than good. I was glad to 
catch a glimpse of the [Galters ; that ‘‘Devil’s bit” is away near 
Cashel, and must be something like fifty miles from Kildare. 

Another sign of revival is that Kildare Cathedral is being restored. 
It used to be like Llandaff was when I first saw it—nave, tower, 
and transepts in. ruins, and in place of the choir a “‘ neat structure ” 
of the Wesleyan Chapel type. This is now pulled down, and 
service is held in the restored south transept. The peculiarly massive 
tower is also restored, and the other transept and nave are roofed in, 
and are being carefully finished, after the plans of Mr. Street, who 
Jeft his mark on Christ Church, Dublin. The nave has no aisles, 
the pier arches being external between the buttresses, the object of 
this and of several other arrangements being strength, for the build- 
ing was, like Durham, half-church, half-fortress. The huge tomb 
of Maurice Fitzgerald lies broken in the churchyard, waiting to be 
set up when the choir is rebuilt. Of the Firehouse there are only 
the smallest traces—a few grass-grown stones ; but, to make up, St. 
Lridget has left her footprint in the slab at the south transept door. 

On the Curragh it strikes you at once that that upland plain, with 
its fine turf, is better every way (as it certainly is healthier) than 
Aldershot. This is not a good time for going there; ‘only 
shadows of regiments are lelt,” said my car driver. Indeed, the 
biggest military display I came in for was not at the emp but at 
Newbridge, where a squadron of lancers was riding into barrack, 
with kettledrums and all due pomp and circumstance. In the 
centre of the camp is the wooden clock tower and two wooden 
churches, The tower stands between the two ; it would not do to 
show partiality by attaching it to either, for one is the Catholic, the 
other the Protestant, shared by Church and Kirk, a few ornaments 
being put away when the Presbyterian worship begins. The 
churches are as like.as two peas—regulation pulpit, regulation font 
(the Catholics having a metal division to suit their form of baptism). 
The Wesleyans have built a brick chapel not far off. Indeed, brick 
and cement are trying to supersede the wood, which has lasted some 
twenty-five years, and looks very well, painted dark red, with 
roofing of black felt. The gymnasium, close by the racket court, 
was full of men working under instructors ; the officers have hours 
for themselves, There are two infirmaries, schools for men and 
boys, a regimental library ; and, in the Protestant vestry, a library 
for the ** Guild of the Royal Standards.” The ubiquitous Smith, 
too, has a hut; though he has not superseded Morrow, the Dublin 
Mudie. 

Everybody seems admirably housed, the verdict of men and 
officers being strongly for wood rather than concrete. The Staff 
huts, the Engineers’, &c., are as snug ‘as anything can be, standing 
in quite pretty gardens, with trees, tennis-grounds, and not. flowers 
only, but plenty of vegetables. - One thinks that the men in general 
might find more leisure for gardening; but with this short 
service a deal has to be put into a little time. The lines, 
from A to K, form quite a town; and yet how small it 
looks, not only from the Kildare Tower, but when you are 
standing in the midst of it, compared with those grand Wicklow 
mountains. I, remembering the smells at Shorncliffe, was struck 
with the absence of thenr here. Fatigue parties sweeping up, 
deodorisers used with such discretion as not to make themselves 
offensive ; lime-wash and perfect cleanliness, and a thriving sewage- 
farm on the other side of the rifle-butts to show that there is a right 
as well as a wrong way of getting rid of refuse. The rifle-butts are 
guarded by vedettes—good practice for outpost duty. Beyond the 
farm amid groups of trees, horse-breeders and trainers have their 
homes ; on the other side is the famous race-ground. Scarcely a 
tent ; they are not wanted now the force is reduced to some 4,000 
men. A body of police was marching back from musketry practice. 
Theyare practically soldiers ; and to see a couple of them at the smallest 
railway station, sometimes peering into the carriages, makes one 
think of France under the second Empire. The English officers 


in the Curragh have a far pleasanter time of it than those who 
are somewhat unfairly described as ‘‘paid to earn the hatred of 
their fellow-countrymen.” In those with whom I lunched I was 
struck with that look of perfect health, so different not only from 
what one sees in the average reading man, but even in the average 
University athlete. Perfect health of course gives steadiness of 
hand ; witness the challenge shield, a copy of Sigman’s sixteenth- 
century work at South Kensington. It must be a very pleasant 
change from country quarters; and the stage at the back of the 
Gymnasium speaks of one kind of amusement which some cartes at 
the Camp photographer's prove to be very successful as far as “‘get 
up” goes. Perfect regularity is the grand blessing. I’ve often 
heard University men, who ought to be perfectly regular but are not 
forced to be so, wish there was some force majeure to keep them 
regular in play as well as work. It is because the most cultured are 
going back to the savage’s plan of doing things by fits and starts 
that Postlethwaite manages to get himself a following among 
weaklings, : 

But I must get back, after a very pleasant day, in which the old 
and the new, ‘St. Bridget and her city,” and Queen Victoria and 
her camp, are strangely mingled. It is a quick run to Dublin; and 
soon the big obelisk shows that we are close to the Phoenix, though 
far enough away from the gate by which it is usually entered, 
Kingsbridge, by the way, the suburb of hospitals, is a good intro- 
duction to the Curragh. Get to its palatial station half-an-hour too 
soon; and walk up past Swifts’ and Steevens’s Hospital to the 


-Irish Chelsea College, also provided by that far too much abused 


King Charles II, The Hall, along with its tattered flags and solid 
mess-tables, has a great many full-length portraits—among them 
Narcissus Marsh, far worse as a private than Charles was a king. 
The ceiling of the Chapel is a fine example of Dublin stucco (as I 
have called it). The window was given by the Queen in ’49. 
Some of the old men grumble, they grumble anywhere. ‘‘ The 
discipline is too strict.” Ah, that’s the very best thing about the 
place. Compare a pensioner in a Dublin suburb, drunken and 


degraded, with one here, where he is obliged to keep himself 
I trust it won’t be broken up. 
HENRY STUART FAGAN 


decent and conform to rules. 


THE interest which playgoers take nowadays in 
approaching to the character of a theatrical event was manifested 
on Saturday evening last in the large and distinguished audience 
assembled at Toor’s Theatre to witness the first performance of a 
new adaptation by Mr. James Mortimer. The somewhat premature 
reopening of the elegant little house, known to the public in its 
unregenerate days as the Charing Cross and the Folly, -has no 
connection with Mr. Toole’s regular campaign, which does not 
recommence until the 7th of October next. In brief, the venture is 
simply one of those temporary arrangements of the seaside holiday 
season which as a rule pass away without attracting particular 
attention, and are speedily forgotten. Nor did the play which Mr. 
Mortimer has chosen to readapt for the occasion offer any great 
attractions ; but there was to be seen that night in a leading 
character an American actress of considerable reputation as a 
representative of those parts in modern comedy which demand both 
a vivacious and a serious style of acting. And this, as it proved, 
was quite sufficient to create a certain degree of curiosity—we might 
even say of excitement—regarding the event. Diane de Lys, 
performed for the first time at the Gymuase Theatre in 1853, with 
that delightful actress who was known to the world as Madame 
Rose Chéri in the leading part, is an early work of its distinguished 
author, and was founded, like its immediate predecessor, the 
notorious Dame aux Camelias, upon a novelette from the same pen. 
It is, interesting as giving the first indication of that passion for 
turning the stage into a sort of pulpit for the enforcement of certain 
views regarding society which M. Dumas has since exhibited in so 
much more decided a fashion. That Diane de Lys presents a 
wholesome story cannot be said, nor is it particularly dramatic. Its 
personages talk a good deal, and there are one or two situations of 
strong interest, but the play as a whole shows little ingenuity of 
design, nor does its déouement satisfy either the romantic or the 
thoughtful spectator. As regards its morality, it seems mainly 
calculated to enforce the view that a rather strong course of 
flirtation on the part of a married lady is perfectly excusable when 
her husband neglects her. The husband in this case, though cold 
and indifferent towards his wife, threatens to shoot, and in the end 
does shoot dead, her Platonic admirer. At this point the curtain 
falls. Apparently the deduction which the audience are left to draw 
is that itis a monstrous hardship that a husband should be permitted 
to conduct himself in this fashion towards a wife whom he leaves to 
the society of other men, and it has been guessed that the ultimate 
object is to show how urgent is the necessity for a law of divorce in 
France. On the whole the play, which Mr. Mortimer calls by the 
simple name of Diane, strikes an English audience as a rather dull 
and verbose production, though the translator has abridged much of 
the dialogue, and has so far altered the aéxouement that it is the 
wife and not her lover who in the confusion receives the fatal bullet. 
Miss Davenport, who is a handsome lady, though decidedly more 
massive in frame than ‘‘heroine beseems,” failed to awaken any. 
very great interest in the wayward, impulsive Diane. Her girlish 
playfulness in the first act sat but ill upon the shoulders of an actress 
of decidedly mature appearance. But it is fair to add that in the 
later more passionate and exciting scenes she played with tokens of 
genuine power, and with a command of pathetic expression which 
would probably create a better impression under more favourable 
conditions. The new play is supported by an excellent company. 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, who is an approved representative of polished, 
deliberate, cynical villains, plays the part of the coldly revengeful 
husband with an air of half-suppressed power which is highly 
effective ; and the part of the intended victim of his pistol shot finds 
in the American actor, Mr. Plympton (lately a member of Mr, 
Edwin Booth’s company), an excellent representative, reminding 
one in some respects of Mr. Coghlan. Parts less prominent, but 
still important, are well sustained by Miss Eleanor Bufton, Miss 
Sophie Eyre, Mr. Reeves Smith, Mr. Philip Day, and Mr. Edmund 
Lyons. y 

The heavy—though doubtless not too heavy—hand of the Board 
of Works and the Lord Chamberlain appears to have descended on 
the PRINCE OF WALES’s Theatre to a degree which has at last daunted 
Mr. Edgar Bruce. Any way, we believe that this popular manager 
and his company will not reappear here, but remove next season to 
the Glog. This is, however, merely a temporary arrangement, 
pending the erection of the new house which Mr. Bruce contemplates 
building in Oxenden Street. As regards the Prince of Wales’s, it 
will, we believe, have. to undergo, before its license is renewed, 
considerable alteration. 

The Jatest novelty of the London stage is a company which is to 
be composed entirely of ladies—even the orchestra being in sole 
possession of the female sex.: The organiser of this troupe, Miss 
Lila Clay, got together, we believe, some time since a company 
which might be described as a set _of lady Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels without the black lead. This little knot has now been 
augmented to fifty, who are trained to vocal and histrionic perform- 


ances, and will appear at the OPERA CoMIQUE next month. Besides 
their songs and choruses they will perform an operetta written for 
them by Mr. Robert Reece, with music by Herr Meyer Lutz. 

The Comepy Theatre has reopened with Boccaccio, which has 
undergone some improvements. The rather slight part of the tipsy 
olive grower, allotted to Mr. Robert Brough, has been elaborated 
by that performer in a fashion which, if somewhat extravagant, 
manifestly affords much amusement to the audience. Miss Violet 
Cameron and Mr. J. G. Taylor still sustain their original parts ; 
but the company has been recruited by the accession of Mr. Arthur 
Weston,-in the character of Leonetto, and Miss Clara Merivale in 
that of the niece. Mr. Planquette’s Xzp Van Winkle, which has 
been written expressly forthe London stage, is in preparation, and 
will shortly take the place of Boccaccio at the Comedy Theatre, 


ackers to their legs two 
youths at Mile End were severally fined the certainly not excessive 
sum of 20s. One of the birds it was stated was severely scorched, 
The lightness of the penalty could scarcely have been due to the 
fact that the father of the youths stood by and ‘laughed to see the 
sport.” 

ANOTHER UNQUALIFIED DISPENSARY ASSISTANT AND HIS 
EMPLOYER have been summoned and fined, the first for issuing and 
the second for signing a false certificate of the death of the child, 
whom his employer had never attended personally. It was not 
alleged that the assistant had represented himself as a qualified 
practitioner, or that the child for whom he had prescribed according 
to his employer’s instructions had been unskilfully treated. : But the 
offence was none the less a serious one, since it deceived patients and 
led to the falsification of the registers. The magistrate accordingly 
imposed full penalties in both cases. 

AN ATTEMPT TO INFRINGE ON COMMONERS’ RIGHTS AT 
MrtcuHam by enclosing a portion of the Common which had been 
used for over twenty-five years as a recreation ground, was resisted 
not long ago in the usual way—the Commoners pulling down and 
burning boards and notices, and a builder’s hut which had been put 
up. A charge brought against one of theirnumber for wilful damage 
at Croydon Petty Sessions has been dismissed for want of evidence. 

THE BurGiar SEASON has apparently set in in full force. Close 
following on the affray at Stamford Hill comes news from Leicester 
of a daring burglary in the house of a Mr. and Mrs. Dowell. 
Grappled with by the husband, the robber had nearly gained the 
upper hand when Mrs. Dowell bravely struck in, and disabled the 
assailant with a blow from a heavy poker. ‘The burglar, who gave 
the name of William Shepherd, came from London. <A second man, 
who is suspected of having been concerned in several other robberies, 
has since been arrested. Both Mr. and Mrs. Dowell were much 
injured, and the latter, who suffers from an affection of the heart, 
was for a time in danger of her life. At Sydenham and Forest Hill 
burglaries, it is said, are almost of weekly occurrence. 

Tue Home SECRETARY has dealt very wisely with the Rev. 
Philip Gast, who requests that the convict Arthur Orton be informed 
that a Conference of Christian ministers and other sympathisers with 
the Claimant will be held shortly. Sir W. Harcourt declines ‘to 
inform the convict of the proposed conference or permit him to 
write a statement of those points of his case which he would 
desire to have discussed.” 

Was it ignorance of the law, or the too common neglect to make 
a will in time, which led the other day to a curious instance of 
escheat to the Crown? The property in question was over 300/. 
a year, and had passed from a father to his son, the latter of whom 
dying intestate and without heirs, his estate was claimed by the 
Crown. The widows of both men were alive, but in the case of 
the elder man’s wife, ‘‘dower had been barred,” and the son’s wife 
could only claim her ‘‘ widow’s third.” 

Tue Harvest Home of the Philanthropic Society's Farm 
School at Redhill was held on Wednesday last. ‘The institution 
contains five homes, the boys in which have all been convicted of 
crime once, and some, indeed, several times. The average number 
at the school is 301. The re-convictions of those who leave the 
schools number 10°57 per cent. of the boys who remain in England, 
and 5°58 per cent. of those who emigrate. 

In the event of the Board of Works refusing to provide ‘‘ for 
vehicular and foot traffic during the whole twenty-four hours” while 
Hammersmith Bridge is being rebuilt, it was resolved ata large 
meeting, held at Hammersmith on Wednesday, that the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood shall be invited to join in an appeal for an 
injunction, as was done in the case of the Fulham Small-Pox 
Hospital. 

Tue SEPTEMBER SESSION OF THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL Cocrt 
was opened on Monday. Verdicts of guilty were returned—subject 
to certain points reserved for the decision of the Court for the 
Consideration of Crown Cases—-against two men, Carr and Wilson, 
who had been indicted for stealing certain valuable foreign bonds, 
the property of the Great Eastern Railway Company. It was 
ruled in the course of the case by Mr. Justice North that the fact 
of a vessel being anchored to a foreign port did not take her out ot 
English jurisdiction. 


a 

HEREFORD FESTIVAL. Our critiical notice of the Heretort 
Musical Festival is unavoidably postponed. Meanwhile we may 
say that the festival has been favoured by congenial weather, which 
added to the comfort and enhanced the gratification of its constant 
supporters. This was the 159th anniversary of the meetings of the 
choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, originally instituted 
for the benefit of widows and orphans of the poorer clergy, whose 
services for good within the limits of the three dioceses can scarcely 
be over-estimated. When such energetic workers are called away 
it seems only just that those who survive to deplore their loss should 
be cared for through such devices as are deemed expedient. In 
the cathedral towns of mid-England a vast deal has been effected 
during the course of a century and upwards in promotion of so 
desirable an object; andon this account alone the anuual assemblies 
of the choirs, in one or other city, merit help and countenance. 
It has been urged that the wealthier clergy might, while scarcely 
feeling the tax upon their resources, provide all that is indis- 
pensable for the requirements of their less fortunate co-labourers 
in the cause,and thus do away with the necessity of giving what 
some persist in designating as “‘musical entertainments” in their 
churches, paying for the aid of singers and players upon instruments, 
and charging money for admission, in order to meet the expenses 
incurred. But, as it would appear, the wealthier clergy do nothing 
of the kind. Why, therefore, any antagonism should be shown tu 
the continuance of the Festivals of the Three Choirs, it is not 
easy to explain. The outery about ‘novelty ” is altogether without 
meaning, as regards the performances, and that it was wholly unjusti- 
fied on the.present occasion we shall endeavour to prove next week. 
Enough that the ‘novelties ” actually presented gave entire satisfac- 
tion; that the programme, taken as a whole, was both varied and 
excellent ; and that the performances generally were worthy the 
reputation long, and long stil!, it may be hoped, in store for the 
Festivals of the Three Choirs. = 
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HEALTHFUL SKIN. 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a2 bright, clear complexion, and a soft skin. Without 
shem the handsomest and most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the plainest 
pecome attractive , and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. The regular use of a properly 
prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the 
manufacture of Soap to guide them to 4 proper selection, so a.pretty box, a pretty colour, or an agreeable 
erfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, viz. che composition of the Soap itself, and thus 
: omplexion is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


exione &* Nice H ands. 


0050000000000000 


CAUTION TO PARENTS. 


BG delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury from coarse and unrefined Toilet 
Soap, which is commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients; hence, frequently, che srritability. 
redness, and blotchy appearance of the Skin from which many children suffer. Yt should be remembered that 
artificially coloured Soaps are frequently poisonous, particularly the Red, Blu: 

A x“ and Green varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. Very white Soaps, such as 
Curd,” usually contain much more Soda than others, owing to the use of Cocoa Nut Oil, which makes a bad, 

strongly alkaline soap very injurious to the skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on 1t. The serious injury 

to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite of nature's warnings, until the unhealth 
and irritable condition of the skin has developed into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the skill 


of the most eminent Dermatologists. 


EARS’ transparent SOAP is recommended as absolutely pure ; free from excess of alkali (soda) 
and from artificial colouring matter. It is delightfully perfumed, remarkably durable, and has been in 
good repute nearly 100 years, and obtained Seven International Prize Medals. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus, from 


SON NNN 


whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, winter or summer, PEARS’ 
is invaluable, as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, 
prevented, and 2 clear appearance and soft velvety condition maintained, and a 
Its agreeabie and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, 
luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


ersons 

‘ transparent SOAP 
Roughness and Chapping are Z, 
good, healthful and attractive complexion tnsured. 
end soothing properties, commend it as the greatest 


BE following testimony is extracted, by permission of the publishers, 


WILSON, F RS., writes in the 


MO$T eminent authority on the Skin, PROFESSOR ERASMUS 1 th 
‘Fournal of Cutaneous Medicine :— The use of a good Soap is certain}, calculated to preserve the skin in “The Hygiene of the Skin,” by Mr. J. L. MILTON, SENIOR SURGEON fo “ St. Fohn's Hospital for the 
«health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles . . » » PEARS Shin,” London. “From time to time I have tried many different Soaps, and | have now, after Fifteen 

“Years? careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, no hesitation in 


and PEARS’ transparent 


“ig a name engraven on the memory of the oldest inhabitant’, 
and one of the most refreshing and 


vg an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, 
the skin.” 


+ “giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has answered so well or proved so beneficial to the skin as 


PEARS’ transparent SOAP,” 


. “TESTIMONIAL. FROM aa ADELINA PATTI. 
PE AR S SO AP have found Matchless 
= | for the Hands and Complexion. 


3 After a careful examination and trial of various Toilet Soaps PEARS’ 
every way suitable for “ Luxurious Bathing.”—Luxurius Bathing, by Andrew W. Tuer (Field & Tuer, ye Leadenhalle Presse, London). 


PEARS’ ++ Tablets ¢ ad + Balls, ++ A. & F. PE ARS, PEARS’ 


Sransparent l/- each. Larger Sizes, 1/6 and 2/6. SOAP MAKERS BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, Trangparent 


SO AP. (Zhe 2/6 Tablet zs perfumed wath Otto of Roses.) U1, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. SO AP. 


A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 
Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having tho GENUINE. Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE. 


alone may be safely indicated as a pure detergent, in 


——$— 


fifty varieties of skin diseases. f é i 
name of Erard which are not of their manufacture. 


For information as to authenticity apply at 18 Great 
Marlborough Street, where new pianos can be obtained 
at 50 guineas and upwards. 


RARD’S PIANOS. — Cottages 


J 
AY Ss, REGENT STREET. I O MAKE a JELLY or BLANC- Third Edition, pp. 115, 1s., or 13 stamps. RA RD’S PIAN os.— Messrs. 
‘ NGE, Buy a 3d. or 6d. Packet of, KIN D e t 
ROVED ANUS CORD! CA NNON’S GELATINE TOMO ISEASES REATED ae ERARD) of +; Greae Puatlborouen Streets 
. - : dosent rales ICEOPATHICALLY. By WASHINGTO:! ondon, and 13 ue du Mai aris, Makers to Her 
et J POWDER. This preparation is simple in its | Epps, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. Describes ana Pectnibes for Majesty. and ihe Prince and Princess of ‘Wales, caution 
irections enclosed in each the public that Pianofortes are being sold bearing the 


Registered. Both sides alike. 11% guineas the ful 
dress length. Made specially for Messrs. JAY, and 
recommended by them as the Best and Cheapest 
material at the price ever manufactured fora lady's dress. 
panne Cord makes up remarkably well, and ladies who 

abitually wear black will find it an excellent, wearing 


use, and perfectly pure. 
packet. Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen,—P. CANNON 
and CO., Manufacturers, Lincoln, England. 


London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 48, Threadneedle St 


MATRICULATION of the UNI- 


VERSITY OF LONDON, January, 1883.—A 


(COMFORTABLE & PLEASANT 


eres JAY'S, Regent Strect. . HUME in Dorking, for two or three friends, | Class in all the subjects of this Examination will be 
se or need couple andidauphter Helghbourhee held at GUY’S HOSPITAL, commencing MONDAY, E from go guineas; Obliques, from 8§ guineas; 
OURNING. ’ af ie ealthy and picturesque, abounding in lovely | October 9. The Class is not confined to Students of the | Grands, from 12 uineas. : 
aiks. ‘Ten minutes’ walk from Old Dorking Station | tfospital, For particulars apply.to THE DEAN, i J 5B 3 
onS. EF, Line.—Address Miss HOARE, 63, South Street, Guy's Hospital, London; S.E. : i 


ss "TIME TRIES ALL THINGS.” 


—We may therefore regard ita rare tribute 
to the merits of Rowland’s Macassar Oil that it has 


They take 


any part of the 


Patterns of Materials, all marked in plain fi 
and at the same pri 
house in Regent 
conducted in London or SoURy: 


‘THE LONDON GEN ZRAL MOURNING WARE- 
I 


Messrs. sere experienced Assistants travel to 


to purchasers. 


ingdom free of expense 5 
besides 


with them Dresses and Millinery, 
ures, 


rice as if purchased at the Vare- 
treet. Funerals, at stated charges, 


JOUSE, REGENT STREET, Ww. 


Dorking. 


“« TUREKA.” 
THE NEWLY-PATENTED METHOD 
OF DRESS CUTTING 
BY THE “EUREKA” SCALE OF INCH 
4 MEASUREMENT. 
We desire to call Special Attention to the Style, 
Beauty, and Workmanship of the “ Eureka Scale," 


T "0 AMATEUR ARTISTS.— 
4 Required, a number of OUTLINE SKETCHES, 
illustrative of life at the present day.—Write, with 
terms and specimens, which will be returned, to Mr. 
A. M. BURGHES, 1a, Paternoster Row, E.C 


GAUZE SHAWL, a 


ADIES’ 


ge a 
—————————————————— 
PIANOFORTES .— KIRKMAN 
and SON, 3, Soho Square; Factory, Bradmore 
Works, Hammersmith, Grand and Upright Pianos in 
all the esteemed varieties, and for extreme climates, at 
rices as low as consistent with sound work; excellent 
rom 30 gs. ; also for Hire on Three Years’ System, and 
Second Hand. 


‘T? LADIES who require Pianoforte 


Music.—We shall present gratis to all who 


favour us with an order for any Song or Piece for the 


stood the test of eighty years’ continued demand, and ich is wi 
still remains, in the opinion of competent judges, the which isavithout an equal. i id i f Albani 
f Or ; To be had of Mrs. TATE, 3, Park Terrace, Moore unique and rare specimen of /lbanian work, 
ea yee promoter and estoreiok Ceunan halts Park Road; Mrs. Beard, 8, Srook Street, Hanover embroidered in gold thread and silk, weighing less than | Pianoforte published at 2s. net a copy of ‘ Holiday 
golden colour. i‘ ws = Square ; Mr. Charles Todd, 10 Fulham Road, Sewing three ounces, the property of a lady who brought it | Stories for Summer Days and Winter Nights,” and send 
CTIVE SERVICE as Machine Warehiolse i Mrs. Halse, 3, Paik Terrace, free Tiere ard ee at hte [AMIS CHA nf post ee ey. hot 24 penny stamps. A new 
1 alham’ Green. ressmaker; or Agents sent to any . ‘. i - | edition of the atalogue an learance Sale 
A out the teeth that are ee reont Wess ! | ‘ : e MAN'S, 1, Castle Terrace, Notting Hill, London, W. Lists, with Special Terms for Teachers, is sent with 
with Rowland's Odonto, which has been r df q M all orders. 5 
half century as tee aivest se aay po t | ia) AMUEL ROTHERS ARTHUR REGALDI, High Street, Romford, Essex. 
gritty tooth pawder Darel nates Ask any Chemist or S B : 
‘erfumer ROWLAND'S Articles. 1 ORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 
id 
H | MERCHANT hacen | a5 Ber cent discount for cash or is, pee month 
HH BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, Ce (secondhand 10s |. per month) on_the three years’ 
RUBBERSTAMPS i Mh OxS “ hire system.—Lists free of C. STILES and CO., 42, 
‘S Me iand DUPE A whew) eee 65 & 67, LupGATE Hitt, LONDON, E.C. Southampton Row, Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 
shou seni oO ts vi ae 
ARCH FUNEBRE. 


THE PATENT PRINTING 
HSURFACE CO., the Original 


or by correspondence. 


Send 6 stamps for Cata- 
Jogue, 1,000 Figures, 


CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., Lonpon. 


Lee COPIED FROM THE 


GENTLEMEN'S 


“WEAR RESISTING? 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


MORNING OR 
TRAVELLING SUITS, 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Patentees_and Inventors, for 
their tariffs. Daters, Vitesses, FABRICS (Reoo.) for By the Baroness DE BRANNEKER BERIDEZ. 
pele okers &c. Complete outfits ENTLEMEN’S YOUTHS’ This celebrated sacred march, long played at private 
from 400 awards: The process G '9 ’ concerts and in churches, both in the United Kingdom 
B asers personally AND and on the Continent, has been published in a cheap 
form, and is on issue to the public. Price 2s. 


YLERZOG and CIE., 62, Hatton Garden, E.Cc. 


FoR ARMS and CREST send 
Name and county to T. MORING, Inns of Court 
Heraldic Offices, 323, figh Holborn, W.C. Plain Sketch, 


v onable, are wor yt! 4 
ou patterns: a Madame, CHARLES, ost Office, Ra B a | ‘ oe ae: i 6d. 3 Coloured: 75: Seals, Dies, and Diplomas. 
ieee eee A vast assortment ready for immediate use, or made Ilustrated Price Lists post free. 
HAPMAN’S 3 to measure. 
N EW “IDENTIC” For the BOYS’ OVERCOATS, tos 6d. to 428. 
- SEA SIDE OVS Ye SUITS, ros. 6d. to 39s. 
\ ] ELVETEEN. ES Prices varying according to size. 
NO 
"THE SPECIAL NOVELTY for NO BRUSHES Reauined WeRincH AND §° NS, 
the See Saves time, money, ST. LAWRENCE WORKs, IPSWICH, anp §7, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EC. 


This superb make of Velveteen has a “ Finely 


feet, and shoe leather. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 


Twilled Back,” fas supetion to the prcinaty plan THE OR e 
woven cloth, with a surface that is “Simply Perfect.” IGINAL self- : : 
The flossiness and purity of the pile are equal to th Shinine. liquid, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 

best Silk Velvet ever made, and it ts only the price that shining, liquid, water- — REGISTERED 


distinguishes it from Lyons Velvet. So vastly superior 
in every respect is this Beautiful Velveteen that have 
purchased 2,000 pieces in black and coloured to enable 
me to supply the demand, which will undoubtedly be 
very extensive, 2s. 11d., 3s. 11d., and 4s. 1rd. per yard 
in Black, 3s. 134d. in colours. 


selec Blacking ; easi- 
y applied with sponge 
attached to cork: needs 
only one application a 
week; gives an elastic 
and brilliant polish 
which rain, mud or salt 


BY FAR THE BEST EVER DESIGNED. 


Every DESCRIPTION OF HORTICULTURAL 
BurtpinG ESTIMATED FOR AND ERECTED IN 


SPAN-ROOF CONSERVATORY 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, RIBBONS, water will not affect: 

*MAURESQUE, c A 
“re a allsors a Laces, ‘ neversoils theclothing: ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. Bee TROUSSEAUX. 63 

Embroideries, and numberless Novelties, . . ap- il CAN ALSO BE SUPPLIED THROUGH ANY List No. x. ee ee ee 
are offered at prices to command est for gentlemen's, la- i y q i rise Nova Von dada) 33 8 
a Sale. dies . “and children’s. amar 1 a OR tis Nes i os é . 
; = 7 é free List Noa eee ns, tg hae “OES 

HAPMAN’S, Notting Hill, W. SOLD EVERYWHERE, Sample Greenhouse may be seen at our London aes Full particulars post free. 
C Show Rooms, 57, Holborn Viaduct, E.C, Mrs, ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly, W. 


Patterns Now Ready, Post Free. 
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GRAZIELLA. — Cantata written 
= and composed expressly for and performed 
with the greatest success at the Birmingham Musical 
Festival, 1882. Words by H. HERSEE, Esq. Music b: 

Sir JuLius BENEDICT. Price 5s. net, or in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. Choral Societies treated liberally. For terms 


GE SELL & CO., 50, New Bond St.; and 15, Poultry. 
HEN FIRST THIS LONELY 


SHORE I SOUGHT. Sung by Mr. F. KING 
n“GRAZIELLA.” Music by Sir JuLius BENEDICT. 


Price 2s. net 
‘CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street ; and 


15, Poultry, E.C. 


, [HE SHIPWRECKED HEART. 

Sung by Mr. Epwarp Liovp in “ GRAZIELLA.” 
Music by Sir JuLtus BENEDICT. Price 2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, 
Poultry, E.C. 


OUR LIVES ARE LIKE THE 
STORMY OCEAN, Sung by Madame PaTEy 
in “GRAZIELLA.” Music by Sir Jutius BENEDICT. 


Price 2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO, 50, New Bond Street; and 15, 
Poultry, E.C. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S NEW 
SONGS. 


Caroline Lowthian. 


and 15, 


Gates of the West . 
SiTum'Aimais  . 
Future. 


« Viscount Dupplin. 
Viscount Dupplin. 


An Old Fashioned Garden . Tady Benedict. 
Thine Alone . . =. « A.H. Behrend. 
My Fairest Child . .  . A.H. Behrend. 

1s. 6d. net. 
AEI (Evermore) A. H. Behrend. 


Sung by Mr F. King). 

In the Twilight of Our Love. A. Sullivan. 
(Drawing-room version of ‘‘Silver'd is the Raven 
Hair,” from “ Patience.” 

Price 2s. each net, 

CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15) Poultry. 


ECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES 


"TERMINATION of the LONDON 
SEASON. 


HAPPELL and CO. have on view 
Every description of PIANOFORTES by the 
best makers, returned from hire, to be sold at 
greatly reduced prices for Cash; or may be 

HAPPE on the Three Years’ System. 


APPELL PIANOFORTES from 
OLLARD PIANOFORTES from 
RARD PIANOFORTES from 38 
ROADWOOD 'PIANOFORTES 
HICKERING PIANOFORTES 


GERMAN PIANOFORTES from 


go Guineas. 


pire and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 
With one manual, from 66 guineas. 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 

LOUGH and WARREN’S 
ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in England to be superior to all 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. 
LOUGH and WARREN'S 
: AMERICAN ORGANS. A combination of 
pipes and reeds which do not go out of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 

lation, handsome in design and of great durability. 

From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
Descriptive Lists free by post. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S THREE 
YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANO. 
FORTES, HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN 
ORGANS, by which the instrument becomes the pro- 
rty of the hirer at the end of the third year. Piano- 
fortes from two guineas; harmoniums from £1 5s.; 
and American Organs from £1 16s, a quarter. 


HAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 


from 20 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON- 

FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for 

Ocean Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 
uineas. 


( SHAPPELL and CO.’S EARLY 
ENGLISH PIANOFORTES, artistically de- 
signed Ebonized Cases, from 45 guineas. - 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON 
DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES, 
Check Actions, &c., from 60 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO.’S ALEX- 

ANDRE HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, 
or Drawing Rooms, from 6 to 150 guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from £x §s. per quarter. 


Coren and WARREN’S PET 


ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Octave Coupler, Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 


CLOUGH and WARREN’S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND _ ORGAN, 15 Stops, 
g Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas. 


CLeousE and WARREN’S 
GRAND ORGAN MODEL. Two Claviers. 
‘Two-and-a-half Octaves of Pedals. Twenty-three 
Stops. Seventeen Sets of Reeds. Elegant Diapered 
Pipes. Solid Walnut Case. 225 Guineas, The most 


perfect American Organ manufactured. 
lilustrated lists free. 


NSTRUMENTS by all Makers 


may be hired or purchased on the Three Years’ 
System.—CHAPPELL and CO., fo New Bond Street. 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C. 


LARGE DISCOUNT to PUR. 
CHAPPELL, and CO., 50, New Bond St.; 15, Poultry. 


CHASERS for CASH. 


MISS MAUDE V. WHITE'S NEW SONG. 
HEN PASSIONS’ TRANCE. 


Words by P. B. SHELLEY. Dedicated by per- 
mission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, and sung by 
Mr. Santley and Miss Santley. In two keys, net 2s. 

RicoRDI, 365, Regent Street, W. 


BoOEHM ON THE FLUTE.—Just 

ublished, price as. 6d.. AN ESSAY ON THE 
CONSTRUCT! N OF FLUTES. By THEOBALD 
BoEHM. With the addition of correspondence and other 
documents. Edited by W. S. BRoapwoop.—RUDALL, 
CARTE, and CO., Flute Makers, 23, Berners Street, 
London, W. 


PLEYEL: WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PIANOS.—COTTAGE and GRAND PIANOS 

now being returned from hire for Sale at greatly reduced 

prices for cash, or by payments, extending over one year. 
SOLE AGENCY: 170, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


DAEMAIN E’s PIANOS Half-price. 
—In consequence of a change of partnership the 
whole of this splendid stock (perfected with all the 
improvements of the day, viz., steel frame, overstrung, 
trichord throughout, check-action, &c., is now offered 
at half-price by this long-standing firm of 100 years’ 
reputation, and in order to effect a speedy sale the easiest 
terms arranged, with ten_years’ warranty. Trichord 
Cottages, from hire, &c,, £10 to £12. 
Class 0, £14 | Class 2, £20 | Giass 4, £26 | Class 6, £35 
Class 1, £17 | Class % 23 | Class 5, 430 | Class 7, £40 
American Organs, best class, from 45. Carriage free 
and all risk taken to any station in England.—THOS. 
D'ALMAINE and CO., 91, Finsbury Pavement, Moor- 


gate, EC. 


ha BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


Now contain the fellowing Invaluable Improve: 
ments ;— 

The BRINSMEAD Patent Perfect Check 
Repeater Action. 

The BRINSMEAD Patent Sostenente Sounding 
Board. 

The BRINSMEAD Patent Tone Compensator. 

The BRINSMEAD Patent Tone Sustaining 
Pedal. 

The BRINSMEAD Patent Consolidated Metal 
Frame. 

The BRINSMEAD Patent Tone Renovator, &c 


B hese BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS 


Have gained the HIGHEST distinctions at all the 
recent INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, in- 
cluding the Two Gold Medals, Melbourne, 1881; the 


First Prize Queensland, 1880; the Two First Special 
Prizes, and Special Diploma, Sydney, 1880; the Legion 
of Honour, Paris, 1878 ; 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR and GOLD MEDAL, 
South Africa, 1877 


THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOUR and 
DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Philadelphia, 1876. 


The DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 1874, and the 
HONORARY MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF FRANCE. 


THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 


THE DIPLOMA OF EXTRAORDINARY MERIT 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869, 


THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867. 
THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862, &c. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
For Extreme Climates, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, 


Patented 1862, 1863, 1871, 1875, 1879, x88 
throughout Europe and America. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


: ___, Paris, Nov. 4, 1878. 
“T have attentively examined the beautiful pianos of 
Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons that are exhibited 
at the Paris International Exhibition of 1878. I con- 
sider them to be exceptional in the ease with which 
gradations of sound can be produced, from the softest 
to the most powerful tones. These excellent pianos 
merit the approbation of all artists, as the tone is full 
as well as sustained, and the touch is of perfect even- 
ness throughout its entire range, answering to every 

requirement of the pianist.” 
. Cu. Gounop. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


: “ Paris, Sept. 8, 1878. 
‘'We, the undersigned, certify that, alter having 
seen and most conscientiously examined the Englis 
Pianos at the Universal Exhibition of 1878, find that 
the palm belongs to the Grand Pianos of the house of 
Brinsmead.” 
NIcHOLAS RUBINSTEIN, 
TD. Macnus, 
_ Chevalier ANTOINE DE KONTSKI 
(Court Pianist to the Emperor of Germany. 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


“'T have pleasure in expressing my opinion that the 
Paris Exhibition Model Grand Pianofortes of Messrs. 
ohn Brinsmead and Sons are unsurpassed. The tone 
is deliciously sweet, sustained, and extraordinarily 
powerful; the touch responds to the faintest and to the 
most trying strains on it and the workmanship is 


simply perfect. ee 


Maas BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


Illustrated London News, Oct 22, 1881, | 

“The principle of the Brinsmead firm is to give the 
best piano of its kind, the best of materials, the best ot 
care, the best of taste, and the best of finish; and this 
is why the manufactory in Kentish Town sends down 
to Wigmore Street so many pianos perfect in scale, 
sustained in tone, elastic in bulk, with equal and 
responsive touch, and, in fact, as near as ossible 
to that ideal that all musicians must require—‘a thing 


of beauty’ that is ‘a joy for ever.'” 


Da BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 

Daily Chronicle. . 

“In tone the instrument is exceedingly rich and 

sweet, and in touch the ve perfection of lightness, 

Messrs. Brinsmead may certainly be congratulated upon 
their success.” 


Bae BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


Morning Advertiser. | 
“(In addition to the other distinctions awarded to 
Messrs. John Brinsmead and Son at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1878, the founder of the firm has been created 


Chevalier of the Legion of Honour.” 


JoRn BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


Bh BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


Daily News. 

“ A new Pianoforte, recently manufactured by Messrs. 
John Brinsmead and Sons, claims notice, not only on 
account of its beauty and sichness of tone, but spe- 
cially for some ingenious mechanical novelties ; the 
most important being the addition of a third pedal, by 
means of which the sound of any note or notes may be 
almost indefinitely prolonged at the will of the player. 
‘Thus, bass notes may be sustainedafter being struck b' 
the left hand, which may then be taken away, and, wit 
the right hand, may execute the most brilliant staccato 
passages, thus giving almost the effect of four hands. 
The patent “check-repeater action,” a speciality o 
Messrs. Brinsmead, enables the performer to command 
with ease the most rapid reiteration of the same note; 
the facility of the key movement in general being such 
that gltssando passages can be executed with such per- 
fect ease as to render them practicable with thelightest 
touch. The volume of toneis intensified by a peculiar 
construction of the sounding board, another improve- 
ment being the system of bri ging, by which the vibra- 
tions are increased and rendered sympathetic. The 
Pianoforte is capable of all degrees of delicacy and 
power, its massive structure rendering it less liable to 
get out of tune than usual; and the instrument is alto- 
gether calculated to extend the reputation of its 

crs. 


: PIANOS | : 
May be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers, 
ILLUSTRATED LisTS FREE. 
Every Piano Guaranteed for Five Years. 


18, 20, and 24, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


AND 
HTE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” GRAFTON RD. 
KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 


W hanes BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


THE GRAPHIC 


ROBERT COCKS and CO.’S 
S STANDARD WORKS. 


POHR’S GREAT VIOLI 
SCHOOL. Price 15s. 9d. 
SuTTon’s THEORY of MUSIC. 
OCKSTRO’S PRACTICAL 
HARMONY. 2s. Key to ditto, 1s. 6d. 
ROCKSTRO'S HISTORY OF 
INSUTIS DAILY VOCAL 
EXERCISES. rs. 6d. 
HOPKINS and RIMBAULT’S 
HISTORY AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
ORGAN. 4x 6s. 3d. 
Hts TO STUDENTS .ON 
SINGING. PrnsvTl. 1s. 


UESTIONS ON THE THEORY 
OF MUSIC. G, F. WEsT. 1s. 
Post free. Payment in stamps or P.Q.O. 
LONDON : ROBERT COCKS and 
cO., NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Fee Pea S CHRIST- 
METZ R and CO.’S CHRIST- 
MAS ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC FOR 1882. 
i CONTENTS: 
7ARDEN PARTY POLKA . CHARLES GODFREY 
PRINCESS TOTO LANCERS. R. HERZEN 
GRELOTS POEKA R. DE VILBAG 


LA REINE DES PAPILLONS 
VALSE ... » .  « LAMOTHE 
BON BON POLKA,. . R. HERZEN 


PRINCESS TOTO QUAD- 
RILLE ._. _—. ~~. CHARLES GODFREY 

BOCCACIO QUADRILLE. . STRAUSS 

BOCCACIO POLKA a . J. M. Cowarp 

NINA VALSE .. .  ._ , Emme WALDTEUFEL 
Complete in Handsomely Illuminated Cover. 

Price 1s., or post free 13 stamps. 
METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, Ww. 


Now being performed with the greatest success at the 
Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden. . 
ROMBERG'S TOY SYMPHONY. 
All the Parts (Pianoforte and Toys) carefully 
marked and edited by J. M. CowarD. rice 5S., Or 
post free 30 stamps. String rts, 1s. 6d. extra. Also 
a new edition of Haydn's lebrated Toy Symphony, 
price 5s._String parts, 1s. 6d. extra. 
ETZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, Ww. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
EHIND TEE CLOUDS. New 


Song by J. M. Cowarp, composed expressly for 
and sung with the greatest success by 
_. MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
Published in three keys, D Contralto, E Mezzo 
Soprano, and G Soprano, Price 43.. or post free 24 


stamps. 
METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, 
‘London, WwW. 


NEW SONG. 
Masks AND FACES. By Molloy. 
The Words by F. E. WEATHERLY. In C, con- 
tralto or baritone; in E, soprano or tenor. Post free, 
24 stam 


1S. 
METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, Ww. 


Now Ready. 


No, 
THE AMERICAN ORGAN 
JOURNAL, 

A Series of Pieces, Sacred and Secular, by the best 
composers, easily and effectively arranged, with all the 
stops carefully marked. Edited by J. M. Cowarb. 


Price 3s. each number. 
ConTENTS No. 5: 


MARCHE NUPTIALE . . Cu. Gounop. 
CREATION'S SONG . . . =. BEETHOVEN. 
IN DISTANT LANDS. _. _. TAUBERT, 
CELEBRATED ANDANTEIN G. Batiste. 
VOLUNTARY _. « . ° . WEBER, 
THE BETTER LAND . * » CECIL. 
BRIDAL CHORUS (Lohengrin) +» WAGNER. 


METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, 
Lantion, Ww. e : 


NEW WALTZES COMPOSED BY 
EMILE WALDTEUFEL, 


entitled 
AY PRINTEMPS VALSE, 


beautifully Illustrated, and 


\VALSE VENETIENNE, 
‘ beautifully Illustrated. 
Pianoforte Solo, 25, net ; Duet, 2s. net ; Septet, 1s.4d. net. 
Full Orchestra, 2s. net; Brass Band, as. net. 
Military Band, 5s. net. 
ETZLER and CO., 
35) 30, 37, & GREAT MARLBOROUG 
1 MeEET LONDON, W. oi 


THE NEW POLKA, 
BRER RABBIT POLKA. By 


3 ADELA TINDAL. 
Price 4s., or post free 24 stamps. 
“Sure to be popular.” 
METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, 
‘London, s 


PLAYED WITH THE GREATEST SUC P 
HE WEST PIER, BRIGHTON, 
R By 


T. 
PRINGTIDE EVELS, 
: EDWARD HARPER. 
Pianoforte Solo, 4s. ; Septet, 1s. gd. uet; Full 
Orchestra, 2s. net. 
METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, 
ondon, W. 


Now Ready. 


ra Yi 
DANSE DZS FEES. By Hugh 
, CLeNDON. “This charming composition, now 
being performed by all the principal orchestras, will 
rival in popularity the celebrated Gavotte from ‘Mig- 
non.'” Pianoforte solo, 2s. net, or post free 24 stamps. 
Other arrangements in the press. 
METZLER and CO, 37, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, Ww. 


NEW LISTS NOW READY. 
IANOFORTES, 
y the best English and forei - 
turned from hire, at greatly ido Bs 
IANOFORTES, 
By Bord, of Paris. New list at reduced prices. 
MERI CAN ORGANS, 
d Hamlin a = 
ined hoeshice, eeduemdtcieny ee 
ARMONIUMS, — 


By Alexandre and other makers, at reduced 


prices. 
MECHANICALPIANOFORTES, 
Le 0. runes Price 35 guineas; 20 tunes, 
ETZLER and CO., 
ae oh, wea MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Music for the seaside, 


"THE CAVENDISH MUSIC 


BOOKS. The cheapest and most popular musical 
serial published. Each book (32 pages, Ran music size), 
price 1s., contains valuable copyright songs and pieces 
by the most eminent living composers, besides the best 
standard music. Forty-nine Numbers are now pub- 
lished. A list of contents gratis.—BOOSEY and 20. 
205, Regent Street, and all musicsellers in town and 
country. 


BYY YOUR BAROMETERS OF 
THE ACTUAL MAKERS. 

DARTON'S GUINEA ANEROID and THERMO 
METER, with Enamelled Dial, 5 inches in diameter, an 
accurate and sensitive instrument. Carved Oak Stand 
for ditto, ros. 6d. 

DARTON'S NEW COMBINED CLOCK BARO.- 
METER, with :thermometer.. Size of frame, 3o in. by 
1g. ‘Clock has jewelled 8-day movement, and will po in 
any position. Aneroid is of the best finish, and will be 
tested if required before the customer. Price 63s. 


New Illustrated Price List of different designs post 
free on ap lication. 

NEW PROVED PATENT FITZROY BARO- 
METER in Carved Oak or Walnut Frame, and illumi- 
nated scale, large tube, storm and thermometer, £a:2s. 

All instruments guaranteed. 

F. DARTON and CO., 45, St. John Street, E.C. 

Any of these sent safely packzd on receipt of P.O.0, 
for the amount. 


D® DE JONGH’S 


N | (KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF LEOPOLD OF 


GIUM, 
KNIGHT OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR) 
I IGHT BROWN 


OD LIVER OIL. 


THE PUREST. THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 
THE MOST PALATABLE. 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE. 
Proved by thirty years’ medical experience to be 
THE ONLY COD-LIVER OIL 
which produces the full curative effects in 
CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE 
2 CHEST, 
THROAT AFFECTIONS, GENERAL DEBILITY 
AND WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


GELEcT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
SRG. DUNCAN GIBB, Bt., M.D., 


PHYSICIAN TO THE WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. | 
. “The value of DR. DE JONGH’S 
Light Brown Cod Liver Oil as a 
therapeutic agent in a number of 
diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive 
character, has been admitted by 
the world of medicine; but, in 
addition, I have found it a remedy 
of great power in the treatment of 
many affections of the Throat and 
Larynx, especially in Consumption 
of the latter, where it will sustain 
life when everything else fails.” 


D® SINCLAIR COGHILL, 


PHYSICIAN TO THE RoyAL NATIONAL HOSPITAL 
FOR CONSUMPTION, VENTNOR. 

“T have convinced myself that 
in Tubercular and _the various 
forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. 
De JoncH’s Light Brown Cod 
Liver Oil possesses greater thera- 

utic efficacy than any other Cod 
Liver Oil with which I am ac- 
quainted. It was especially noted, 
in a large number of cases in which 
the patients protested they had 
never been able to_retain or digest 
other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. DE 

‘ONGH’S Oil was not only tolerated 

ut taken readily, and with marke 
beneht.” 


R HUNTER SEMPLE, 


PHYSICIAN TO THE HosPITAL FoR DiSEASES 
OF THE THROAT AND CHEST. 

“‘T have long been aware of the 
Fret reputation enjoyed by the 

ight Brown Cod Liver Oil intro- 
duced into medical practice by Dr. 
DE JONGH, and have recommended 
it with the utmost confidence. I 
have no hesitation in stating my 
opinion, that it possesses all the 
qualities of a good and efficient 
medicine. Its taste is by no means 
disagreeable, and might even_be 
called pleasant. I have found Dr. 
DE JoNGH’s Oil very useful in 
cases of Chronic Cough, and espe- 
cially in ngeal Disease compli- 
cated with Consumption.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled imPeRIAL Half-Pints, 
as. 6d. Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.3 by all Chemists 
and Druggists throughout the World. 


OLE CONSIGNEES : 


NSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 
7%, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Vols. 


ABRIELLE DE BOURDAINE. 
By Mrs JOHN KENT SPENDER. 
NEW RBARBYLON, By PauL Merritt and W. 
Hows Poo.e, 
SAINT AND SIBYL. By C, L. Pirxis, Author of 
‘A Very ie 
THE MERCHANT PRINCE. By JoHN BERWICK 
Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 
DAISY BERESFORD. By CaTHARINE CHILDAR. 
THE BRANDRETHS. y Right Hon. A. J. B. 
BERESFORD Hors, M.P., Author of “Strictly 
Tied Up.” [Next week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Gt. Marlborough Street. 


RITING, BOOK - KEEPING. 


fi &c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in eight easy lessons acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of penmanship, adapted 
either to professional pursuits or private correspond- 
ence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in 
the Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arith- 
metic, shorthand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, 978, 

UADRANT, REGENT STREET. Agent to the 
West of England Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA.— 
“The most perfect fitting made.”—Observer. 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Shirts of the best 
quality should try FORD'S EUREKA, 30s., 40s., 45s. 
half-dozen. Directions for self-measure, free.—R, FORD 
and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


“T RECOMMEND DR. LOCOCK’s 
PULMONIC WAFERS in cases of Asthmatic 


and Consum| tive Coughs, with the most beneficial 
results, '—J. JouNson, M.P.S., 191, Meanwood Road, 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


ULVERMACHER’S 


GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY. 
In this Pamphlet the most reliable proofs are given 
of the vast and wonderful curative powers of J. L. 
Pulvermacher’s Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, 
Belts, &c,,in Rheumatic, Nervous, and Functional 
Disorders. Sent post tree for three stamps, on 
application to 
J. L, PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, 194, Regent Street, London W. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


k Pimples, Black Specks, Freckles, Sunburn, 
unsightly Blotches on the face, neck, arms and Tatas 
can be instantly removed by using Mrs. JAMES'S 
HERBAL OINTMENT. ade from Herbs only, and 
warranted harmless. It possesses a most delightful 
fragrance, and the lovely clearness it imparts to the 
skin is perfectly astonishing. A Box of it (bearing 
Government Stamp) sent post free, and quite free from 
observation, t¢ any address on receipt of 15 stamps, to 
Mrs. G. JAMES, 226, Caledonian Road, London, N. 
Larger Boxes, four times the quantity, 35 stamps. ‘this 
can be bad of all respectable chemists. 


COMPANION, OR GOVERNESS 

HOUSEKEEPER, desired by a Lady. English, 

French, Music, Singing, and Needlework. Thoroughly 

domesticated. Accustomed to and fond of children. 

= ood -Teader, Ho ebjection, to travel. Satisfactory 
| es given and required,—. 

Linden Grove, London, oe Sea Ey She 


A nis SEN TLEMAN CHANGING 


Residence is Selling a portion of hi Hecti 
of Pictures. The following c siee Wales rene 
and can be viewed at Mr. Hodgkinson's Gallery, No. 
ri Queen Victoria Street, E.C.:—Louis and Eugene 
erboeckhoren: A marine subject, the figures by 
Eugene Verboeckhoren; W. E. Frost, R.A.: A very 
choice classical subject; Paul Peraire: Two river 
scenes; Phillipotteaux: The original sketch for his 
celebrated Picture exhibited at the Royal Academ: 
“The Charge of the French Cuirassiers at the Battle 


of Waterloo,” Constable: Landscape b i 
the family, Sheldon Witems ree oe ee 
hunting subiects, bought of the painter. 


SEPT. 16, 1882 


‘TO ARTISTS. = 


FFINE STUDIO To LET. 


No. 7, THE AVENUE, 76, FUB aM 

Size, 37 feet i 2g feet. upright and top a he 
ro groun oor, aval ie for sculptors’ or Painterg! 

Apply S. P. HALL, on the premises as above, 


URNISH TAROUGHOUT. 


UBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 


OEFTZMANN & co,” 


AMPSTEAD ROAD, 
A 
NE R TOTTENHAM COURT 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT, — 
OETZMANN and CO., 67, 69, 71, 73, 77, and 
Haripstead Road, near Tottenham Court Koad London’ 
CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, Drapery, Furnish fe 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper Hangings, Pictures 
Bronzes, Clocks, Pianos, &c., and every other requisite 
for completely furnishing a house throughout. Low, 
prices consistent with guaranteed quality. fat 

URNI. 


OFPTZMANN & CO. 


TURE, 
RNI.- ; 
URNI OFIZMANN & CO. 


“ GTANLEY” DINING-ROOM 

SUITE in solid Spanish Mahogany, up. 
holstered in best marone leather, comprising a noble 
couch, two easy chairs, and six chairs. Price 14 guineas, 
Quality guaranteed. A variety of other patterns on 
show, from 8 guineasto 50 guineas. Massive mahogany 
telescope dining tables, 8 ft. by 4 ft., patent metallic 
screw, £5 5s:—OETZMANN and CO, 


F I “HE MOST ELEGANT and 
CHEAPEST CARPET EXTANT.—OETz. 
MANN and CO. are now showing a large stock of 
handsome Wilton Pile Carpets, in all the newest artistic 
designs and colourings, at 4s. 11d. per yard, with or 
without borders. The same quality 1s usually sold at 
6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per yard. An early visit of inspection 
respectfully solicited. -OETZMANN and CO. 


LOOR-CLOTH, Well Seasoned, 


_ colours and designs to suit every style of decoration 
Animmense'’assortment for selection. Some clearing out 
at 1s.6d.persquare yard ; best quality and newest designs, 
2s. 6d. A quantity of squares, 2 yards by 3 yards, 3 by 
4, and other useful sizes, very cheap. Gugeations for. 
warded Pe post on receiving size of room or hall 
Bordered floor-cloth for passage or stairs from qd. per 
yard.—OETZMANN and CO. 


ETZMANN &CO.CCURTAINS, 
CURTAINS. C)ETZMANN& Co. 


URTAIN DEPARTMENT. — 


Handsome Damask, Rep, and Tapestry Curtains, 
from 25s. Rer pair, the largest, cheapest, and best assort- 
ment in ndon; Cretonne ditto, from tos, 6d. per 
pair; ‘‘Cyprus” ditto, all Wool, 15s. per pair; Muslin 
and Lace Curtains, elegant designs, 3 yards long by qo 
and 52 inches wide, 4s. x1d. per pair, worth 7s. 6d.; 


very handsome ditto, 4 yards long by 52 to 64 inches 
wide, ros. 6d., worth 16s. gd.; m Ttcent uipure 
Lace Curtains, 4 yards long by 60 inches wide, 14s. 9d. 


rpair. Reduced Price Lists and patterns sent post 
Ree‘on application.-OETZMANN and CO. 


ETZMANN & CO. FrurRnisH- 
OFTZMANN & CO. [RONMON- 


GERY. 
KITCHEN REQUISITES, — 


: OETZMANN and CO.’ TEN POUND SET 
List No. 2A, ‘e 299, in their ‘GUIDE TO HOUSE 

URNISHING,” sent post free on application), in- 
cludes Table, Chairs, lock, &c., with the various 
culinary utensils and requisites, contains all the most 
useful articles required in every kitchen, each being of 
superior quality, and is the most practical selection 
extant, writer upon domestic matters in the Queen 
Newspaper says of this set:—‘‘Seems very complete, 
and carelully selectea with a view to utility and dura- 


bility."—OETZMANN and CO. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


POST FREE. 
ETZMANN & CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


GAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 
Branch :—1, Dorset Street, Manchester Square, W. 
This Institution is a Free Hospital for the Recep- 

tion and Treatment of Diseases peculiar to Women; 

No Letter of Recommendation Required, Poverty and 

Sickness the only Psssport. 

Since its foundation, no less than 248,764 Women and 
Children have been treated in the Out-Department 
and 6,338 Women and 634 Children have been admitte 
as In-patients. 

Upto the end of 1881, no fewer than 811 cases were 
operated upon, with 658 recoveries and 153 deaths, a 
percentage of 1886. ee 

£5,000 per annum is required to maintain the Hos- 
pital and its Branch, of which sum the Annual Sub- 
scriptions amount to little more than £1,300, and the 
remainder has to be raised by donations, and other 
uncertain sources of income. ‘The Committee are 
most desirous of increasing the Annual Subscriptions, 
in order to relieve them of the anxiety of raising so 
large an amount otherwise. i 

overnors, every Annual Subscriber of Two Guineas. 

Life Governors, every Donor of Twenty Guineas. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders should be crossed 

Sir S. SCOTT, Bart. and CO., and be made payable to 

the Secretary s Order. 

Post Office Orders to be drawn in favour of GEORGE 
SCUDAMORE, on the Western District Post Office, 
Vere Street, Oxford Street, W. 


EVER.--THE LONDON FEVER 

_ HOSPITAL, Liverpool Road, Islington.— 

Patients suffering from any infectious fever (other than 

small pox) are received into the wards on payment of a 

fee of three guineas, without any Governor's order or 
other formality. 

SUBSCRIPTIONSand DONATIONS are earnestly 
solicited, as each patient costs the hospital, on an 
average, eight guineas. The hospital has no endow: 
ment. 

Private rooms are provided for the isolation of 
superior class patients, at the charge of three guineas 
weekly. 

Contributions are received by Messrs. Dimsdale and 
Co., 50, Cornhill; Messrs. Coutts, Strand; Messrs. 
Drummond's, Charing Cross; Messrs. Hoare's, Fleet 
Street; and by the Secretary, at the Hospital, where 
an ambulance is always in readineas for the conveyance 
of patients without any charge except for horse hire. 


( . HARITY ORGANISATION 
o _ SOCIETY. Patron—The Queen. 

The object of this Society is the improvement of the 
condition of the poor—(1) by bringing about co 
operation between the Charities and the Poor Law, 
and amongst the Charities ; (2) by securing due investi- 
gation and fitting action in all cases; and (3) by repress: 
ang mendicity. 

L 


‘committees (38) have been established throughout 


ondon. 

CONTRIBUTIONS towards the expenses of the 
Council can be paid at the Central Office, 15, Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi; or to Messrs. Coutts and Co. 
59, Strand, W.C. Contributions for the poorer District 

‘ommittees can be pas to the District Committee Aid 
Fund of the Council. 

CHARLES S. LOCH, Secretary. 


STRONG FULL _ SIZE 
& ros. at A. REEVE'S, 54, Upham Park Road, 
pede ale eee 


WOOD LAY-FIGURE AND STAND, for 
hiswick High Road. 


Printed for the proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 
EDWARD JOSEPH MANSFIELD, and published by him 
at 190, Strand, both in the Parish of St. Clement 
Danes, Middlesex.—SErTEMBER 16, 1882. 


